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ON the inside... 


Jena Snyder, Production Editor 


Just a quick intro to our 1997 special theme issue, “Canadian Geographic,” where 
the stories’ settings give them an extra twist of uniquely Canadian flavor. Speaking 
of flavor, fiona heath’s “Casserole Diplomacy” shows how a little common sense 
and Newfoundland “back door” neighborliness can do worlds of good. More on 
food: Edo van Belkom and David Nickle team up to give a Toronto senior a nasty 
taste treat in “Rat Food.” Steve Zipp’s “Castorologia” gives us insight into the be- 
havior, sports interests, love life and work habits of our national animal (don’t miss 
the references!). And don’t miss the footnotes from Derryl Murphy's “Canadaland,” 
full of singing Mounties, phone wars, and insurrection. Darren Latta’s “Einstein, the 
Sequel” just goes to show that things aren’t always the same the second time round. 
Back to nasty and oogey and things that go crunch in the night: “The Shuffleman” 
by Michael Stokes is another Toronto-set story. From the creepy to the sublimely 
silly, we paddle towards the “NO” rally in Québec in Anna Mioduchowska’s “Mean- 
while, Somewhere in Saskatchewan...” Off we go to Edmonton for a bird’s eye view 
on criminology in “Alien Rites and Wrongs” by Marianne O. Nielsen. At the end of 
our journey, we touch down in a commune in Ontario, where Kate Riedel shows 
us in “Chad” that not all strangers are dangerous ... some are wise indeed. 

Tucked in with all these “Canadian Geographic” treats are two guest editorials, 
“The Lost Valley of Adanac” by the professor of Canadian SF, Robert Runté; and 
“Reluctant Praise” by Peter Watts, an Aurora-winning author who always has an 
opinion—usually a controversial one—to share. Enjoy! 


About our cover artist 

Robert Pasternak, who lives and works in Winnipeg, won the Aurora award in 
1994 for artistic achievement. He has had solo exhibits in Winnipeg and has been 
part of many group exhibits across Canada and SF conventions from New Orleans 
to Russia. His illustrations and covers have appeared in ON SPEC, Amazing Stories, 
Aboriginal SF, Interzone, Prairie Fire, Zygote, Mega, The Minstrel and Psychedelic 
Illuminations. Recently he has been providing cover art for writers Timothy Findley, 
Dennis Foon, Guy Vanderhaeghe and Gordon Armstrong for Blizzard Publishers. 


Special thanks... 
...to the real Canadian Geographic magazine for generously letting us borrow 
their name for this special theme issue! 


ON the next few issues 

Look forward to stories by Derryl Murphy, Diane L. Walton, Alex Link, Erik Jon 
Spigel, Jan Lars Jensen, Steven Laker, Brian Panhuyzen, Ursula Pflug, Hayden 
Trenholm, Cathleen Thom, Carl Sieber, Krista V. Johansen, Mark Piper, David 
Chato, and many more! 


ON this issue: Guest editorial 


The lost valley of Adanac 


Robert Runté 


When | was kid growing up there was this magician who'd do this fabulous 
trick with an elephant. He’d bring the elephant on stage and right before your 
eyes, he’d make the elephant disappear. It didn’t occur to me until years later 
to wonder how the elephant felt about it. 


The Lost Valley of Adanac is like that. Remember the lost worlds genre in which 
the intrepid explorers would stumble upon a hidden valley in the Himalayas, or a 
forgotten oasis in the African desert, or an uncharted island in some distant ocean, 
where Tibetan monks, or Roman Legions, or dinosaurs still ruled? The thing was, 
those stories were always told from the point of view of the adventurers, never from 
that of the locals. Did you ever wonder how the story might have read had the book 
been written by a citizen of that lost continent? | bet that any civilization isolated 
from the mainstream like that would have quickly developed its own long and fas- 
cinating literary tradition. (Well, except maybe for the dinosaurs, whose brains, like 
those of Hollywood screenwriters, are just too small for proper book learning.) 

And then it slowly dawned on me that no one had ever heard of the Adanac Valley; 
that people on the outside were almost completely ignorant of its geography or his- 
tory or culture; and that for all practical purposes, / had grown up in one of those 
lost civilizations. 

Oh sure, the occasional tourist would happen upon the valley during the sum- 
mer months, but it was almost always a mistake. | worked my way through college 
behind the desk of a motel, and | can assure you that the skis strapped to the roofs 
of their TransAms and the skidoos hauled behind their RVs are only the most visible 
sign of a deep and abiding ignorance of things Adanacian. | even remember one 
occasion when | spent half an hour struggling with a French/English phrase book 
before realizing that our guest was getting his French out of his phrase book. “You 
speak American?!” he exclaimed when | confronted him with this odd behavior. “But 
| heard y’all spoke nuthing but French up here!” 

But who can blame them? All evidence of Adanac has been expunged from the 
official records. The very existence of the Adanac Valley has been completely for- 
gotten by the outside world. You think | exaggerate? Tune into any cable channel, 
watch an hour of CNN, or Nightline, or Jay Leno’s standup, or wherever it is most 
people get their news these days, and see if you can find any mention of events here 
in Adanac. When you watch a soap opera or situation comedy or mystery, do any 
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of the episodes ever take place in the 
valley? Do any of these programs raise 
the issues which are of central impor- 
tance to the Adanacians? A thriving civi- 
lization of nearly 30 million souls spread 
out across the 5,514 km of valley floor, 
and we've been made to disappear. The 
trick with the elephant pales by com- 
parison! 

The worst of it is, it’s not just the 
world outside that’s forgotten us. Even 
many of those in the valley itself know 
nothing of Adanac geography, history, 
or literature. Take Tigana, for example. 
I’m sure most of those reading this are 
well familiar with Tigana’s beautiful 
spires, the haunting beauty of its forests, 
the grandeur of its mountain peaks. But 
ask anyone outside our tiny circle, and 
it’s as if its memory had been erased! 
Half the people you talk to can’t even 
recall its name! It’s down right spooky! 

This invisibility manifests itself in 
many ways. Walk into your local Coles 
or W. H. Smith sometime and check out 
the SF section. | don’t know about 
where you live, but in my neighbor- 
hood, the SF shelves are dominated by 
row after row of Dragon Lance, Star 
Trek, and Star Wars books. This pro- 
cessed cheese is placed at eye level, and 
the real SF novels are relegated to the 
bottom three shelves, where they 
huddle together defensively, their spines 
facing out to protect themselves from 
passing shopping carts. In contrast to the 
bright display of outward facing covers 
on the top six shelves of DL, ST, and SW 
novels, these three rows are practically 
invisible. 

Even among the independent SF nov- 
els, where the author’s name rather than 
a series is the selling point, the best work 
is often elbowed aside by the legions of 
sharecroppers: writers forced to write in 


someone else’s universe, so that pub- 
lishers can splash Isaac Asimov's Robot 
Series across the cover in big fluorescent 
letters; while the real author’s name ap- 
pears in microscopic print on the inside 
cover where, it is hoped, it will not dis- 
tract the potential buyer. But even when 
an author is popular enough to write 
under his or her own name, they still 
often find themselves forced to grind out 
endless series, because publishers need 
to amortize the cost of advertising across 
three or more volumes. Such marketing 
strategies makes it nearly impossible for 
the best SF to see print, because the 
single volume story is no longer eco- 
nomically viable for anyone other than 
Stephen King, who is, in effect, his own 
marketing category. 

But even when the miracle does hap- 
pen and a talented writer gets to write a 
one off book—how often is it about, by, 
or for Adanacians? 

Three developments make Ada- 
nacian fiction more difficult to find these 
days, even though the number of pub- 
lishable writers has quadrupled in the 
last decade. First, as ownership of more 
and more publishing houses is concen- 
trated in the hands of a tiny number of 
transnational corporations, the econo- 
mies of scale required to turn a profit 
have increased tenfold. That is, having 
incurred considerable debt to buy out 
the once independent publishing 
houses, these multinationals now have 
to sell millions of copies of each book 
just to break even. Mid-list authors 
whose novels were once considered 
successful if they sold 50,000 copies are 
now being dropped because their profit 
margins are too small to be worth the 
effort. This is a disaster for Adanacian- 
oriented fiction, because our entire 
market is a only fraction of the number 


these multinationals consider the abso- 
lute minimum pressrun. 

Second, the similar concentration of 
ownership of the major bookstores into 
a single monstrous chain has led to a 
similar difficulty in distribution. Small 
press publishers which might once have 
picked up the slack have been all but 
excluded from pitching their books to 
the public, since the One Mammoth 
Chain’s near monopoly allows it to 
charge publishers thousands of dollars 
just to speak to their store’s buyers. Even 
the lucky few, like Tesseract Books, 
which manage to sneak in the back door 
thanks to the good offices of their kindly 
wholesaler, lack the resources to advert- 
ise and promote their books on an equal 
footing with the foreign giants. 

Third, the recent decision by the 
World Trade Organization against Ca- 
nadian protection of its magazine mar- 
ket is the thin edge of a wedge driven 
through the heart of Canada’s cultural 
industries. The precedent is clear: any 
attempt to subsidize, support or protect 
a nation’s culture is now going to be 
interpreted as unwarranted interference 
in the market, even though these mea- 
sures were intended merely to provide 
Canadians with a level playing field in 
their own marketplace. If Canada can 
no longer maintain its culture industries 
under pressure from NAFTA, what 
chance do we Adanacians stand? 
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Itis hardly surprising, then, that most 
students in the Adanac valley grow up 
both ignorant of our literature and con- 
vinced that everything interesting and 
important happens someplace else. It’s 
as if the Adanac Valley didn’t exist, even 
for the people who live there! 

It is therefore with some relief that | 
agreed to introduce this “Canadian Geo- 
graphic” theme issue of ON SPEC maga- 
zine. As long as publications like ON 
SPEC continue to exist and thrive, all is 
not lost! | mean, at least all of you read- 
ing this know where the Adanac Valley 
is, right? You're all familiar with Tigana 
and The Little Country; The Rose-Red 
City near The Ultimate Jungle? You've 
Journeyed to Apriloth and listened to the 
Songs from the Drowned Land? You've 
celebrated supper as part of a Courtship 
Rite, attended a Perfect Circus, seen a 
Passion Play? Been a Fossil Hunter or 
searched for the Golden Fleece? Slept 
under the Summer Tree or crawled into 
A Hidden Place? Planning to go North 
by 2000? | mean, if this isn’t the stuff of 
our geography, our culture, our litera- 
ture, | don’t know what is. How can we 
know who we are, become visible to 
ourselves again, if we haven't experi- 
enced these things? 

| mean, it’s either this or another epi- 
sode of Voyager. Better Nobody’s Son 
than part of the Star Trek generation... © 


ROBERT RUNTE teaches sociology in the Faculty of Education at the 
University of Lethbridge, but tries to get back to the Adanac Valley as 


often as he can. He moonlights as an editor with Tesseract Books and was 


co-editor of Tesseracts’, the most recent of the annual anthologies of 


Canadian SF. 
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Casserole Diplomacy 


fiona heath 
illustrated by Lynne Taylor Fahnestalk 


Edna was doing the dishes when the aliens knocked on the back door. 
She was in the kitchen at the back of the house, facing the woods instead 
of the highway that cut through the isolated area she had lived in for most 
of her sixty years. A little television sat on the counter near the sink. Im- 
ages whirled by on the screen but the volume was so low Edna’s slightly 
deaf ears caught only the occasional car crash or gun shot. She preferred 
it that way, only keeping the TV on for company with Jonno gone and 
the kids so far away. The kitchen was clean and well kept. 


The walls with their faded orange floral paper and fake wood cupboards were 
scrubbed and almost shiny. The captain’s wheel clock hung on the wall beside the 
embroidered Lord’s Prayer Edna had made for her thirtieth wedding anniversary. Cat 
and mouse ceramic salt and pepper shakers stood on the speckled Formica table 
beside a book of crossword puzzles. Yellow nylon curtains, closed against the night, 
hid the array of Florida seashells on the window sill. The sea shells were mementos 
of Edna’s only trip in an airplane. The sea in Newfoundland only gave up broken 
shells and driftwood. Edna liked the creamy pink of the southern conches and would 
often sit at the table absentmindedly stroking the shells as she did her puzzles. 

She had been cooking all day and was just finishing cleaning up. Tomorrow was 
the Bonavista Ladies’ Social and she had made her best dishes for the luncheon. Edna 
was renowned on the peninsula for her cooking. Years ago, her bakeapple pie won 
first prize three years in a row at the County Festival. That was when there were still 
bakeapples to be picked in handfuls off the roadside. These days she only ever col- 
lected enough for a few pies and a single freezer bag for winter. 

Thinking the knock must be Sherri, her closest neighbor, who lived in an identi- 
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cal house across the highway, Edna 
yelled, “What are ye knocking fer—it’s 
open as always, dearie.” Her hands 
stayed busy in the sink of hot water and 
dishes. The aliens knocked again. Edna 
sighed in love and exasperation, pulling 
her yellow gloved hands out of the sink, 
and shook off some of the water. She 
stepped over to the door and opened it. 
“Sherri love, what are ye think...” 

Edna stopped talking as she saw three 
aliens crowded onto the back steps. The 
aliens stared back at her. Edna was so 
surprised not to see Sherri, not to see a 
familiar face on the back steps, that she 
was less surprised at how unfamiliar her 
visitors were. Strangers were only visible 
in the tourist months of July and August. 
Out of season strangers were fantastic 
enough that being from another planet 
was only an extra oddity. And it was 
obvious they were aliens, with smooth 
yellow faces—kind of like my gloves flit- 
ted quickly through Edna’s mind—and 
awkward white rain slickers that didn’t 
seem to fit properly. Edna could just 
make out muddy white jeans at the bot- 
tom of each slicker. 

Edna knew about aliens. She had 
watched the X-Files once at her daugh- 
ter Katie’s in Halifax. Sometimes she 
read the National Enquirer, mostly for 
the Hollywood gossip, but she skimmed 
the alien abduction stories. Her heart 
began to beat a little faster. Perhaps they 
were here to take her away to the stars. 
No one would believe her story, that 
was for sure, a widowed woman living 
alone outside Maberly, Newfoundland. 
She was just the type they take. There 
was that farmer from Nebraska who had 
been experimented on and now could 
see rings of light around anything elec- 
tric but no one believed him. Edna 
clutched the doorframe. She looked 
closely at the aliens, struggling between 


fear and a quiet kind of thrill. She real- 
ized they were each holding a con- 
tainer. The containers looked strangely 
familiar—like grey metal Tupperware. 
The aliens gestured at her with the con- 
tainers. Edna realized they had brought 
food. Why, they’ve just come to visit. 
Edna was surprised; she had never read 
anything in the Enquirer about aliens 
visiting before abducting people. She 
relaxed her grip on the doorframe. Even 
though they were yellow-colored 
strangers, it was a dark and chilly night 
for April and they had come round to 
the back door like any sensible person. 

Everyone in Maberly knew the front 
door was for strangers, tourists and gov- 
ernment officials, all the come-from- 
aways who were trying to experience 
the authentic Newfoundland. The back 
door was for friends and neighbors, 
people who lived here and treated each 
other like human beings—not card- 
board images. Since the aliens knocked 
at the back door, they probably knew 
someone from around here, or came 
from a place with back door folks too. 
Perhaps they were friends of her Stan 
down in St. John’s. They lived crazy 
lives in that city, Edna knew, what with 
the university and the CBC there. The 
aliens might be odd looking all right, 
with rubber glove skin and strange oval 
eyes, but they knew enough to be back 
door folks. Now that she was looking at 
the three of them closely, their expres- 
sions seemed hopeful rather than ag- 
gressive. They were just coming for a 
visit, like any neighbor might. With their 
hands full they couldn’t abduct her too 
easily. Edna prided herself on her hos- 
pitality—the whole town knew Edna 
wouldn’t turn a sick owl away from her 
door—and no one was going to say 
Edna Calhoun didn’t know how to treat 
aliens well on a cold night like this. She 


smiled at them and stood back from the 
door to let them in. 

The aliens crowded quickly in to the 
warm kitchen. Edna realized she’d kept 
them standing there a few minutes while 
she thought. She pointed to the table. 
“Take off your slickers. There are hooks 
on the back of the door. Sit yourselves 
down now. I'll just put the kettle on for 
some tea.” She peeled off her gloves and 
walked over to the old gas stove, taking 
the kettle and filling it under the tap in 
the rinse sink. “| was finishing the dishes 
from the day, but I'll just leave them for 
now.” 

Edna lit the stove, carefully as always, 
and put the kettle on the back burner. 
When she turned around, the biggest 
alien came towards her and thrust all 
three metal Tupperwares into her hands. 
She (at least Edna thought it was a she) 
had orange eyes, oval and gentle. “Well, 
thank you kindly,” Edna said. “But I'll 
have no one saying Edna Calhoun can’t 
feed her guests.” 

The aliens looked at her. Edna sighed. 
She was hoping to only give them tea 
with some cookies she had made a few 
days earlier, but the Tupperware tins 
were large and heavy. They would ex- 
pect a meal. Edna put the Tupperware 
on the counter beside the stove and 
opened the fridge. She could give them 
the food she’d made for tomorrow. With 
Jonno gone, Edna no longer had a 
freezer filled with good food waiting to 
be eaten. No point when it was just her 
in the house. Edna only liked cooking 
for other people. All the pleasure was in 
seeing other people enjoy her creative 
labor. But company was company and 
Edna wasn’t going to behave badly like 
other folks she could mention. Like 
Carol Anne Wheeler who had given the 
Simpsons tea and toast when they had 
dropped in, coming back for a visit af- 
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ter retiring into St. John’s to live with 
their daughter. Even with nothing in the 
house, you could whip up some muffins 
or Pillsbury cookies quick as can be. 
Best thing, too, when fresh out of the 
oven. Toast! Edna snorted to herself. 
She'd have to get up early and cook 
something else for the luncheon but 
she’d make sure these aliens were well 
fed tonight. Good thing she’d been to 
town only yesterday and bought her 
week’s groceries at the Valu-Mart. 

Edna wondered if the aliens could eat 
regular food. They never came for din- 
ner in the National Enquirer. Edna froze. 
What if she was the dinner? What if the 
Tupperware held the condiments? She 
glanced back at the aliens, who were 
sitting neatly around the table. They 
looked somehow oversized for the fur- 
niture, even though they weren’t much 
bigger than Edna, and she was getting 
very round these days. They were chit- 
tering quietly to one another, sounding 
like squirrels with deep voices. 

It made Edna a little uncomfortable, 
not knowing what they were saying, but 
she couldn't believe they were a threat, 
even with yellow skin, too many teeth 
and not enough fingers. Not knocking at 
the back door, not sitting at the kitchen 
table, calm as can be. They must have 
come a long way for this visit. Company 
is company, Mrs. Calhoun, and you just 
let them be themselves and give them 
food and drink to warm their bellies. 
You didn’t have to say much to come- 
from-aways, even alien ones, who just 
want to pry into the life of regular 
people, as if the ticket for the ferry ride 
over gave them permission to be nosy 
like tourists at a Zoo. 

The shortest alien came over to Edna 
as she took dishes and containers out of 
the fridge. He had a little fringe of wispy 
crinkly yellowish hair on his neck and 
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the back of his head. He was a bit tubby 
and reminded her of George—one of 
Jonno’s youngest fishing partners. 
George had loved her codcakes—when 
there was still cod to make them—he 
would stand beside her while she fried 
them up and sniff loudly and ecstati- 
cally. “Edna’s codcakes. Boy-o boy-o. 
What's better for a hungry man than a 
plate full of these here codcakes? | could 
eat nothing but Edna’s codcakes day in 
and day out and I’d be a happy man!” 
Edna would scowl and push him away 
with a threatening spatula. George 
would jump out of her way, blowing 
kisses. She would smile and end up 
laughing as she turned back to the siz- 
zling pan. Edna missed George, gone 
when the cod was gone, to Corner- 
brook, trying to find something to do 
now that his life on the sea was over. 
Edna couldn’t help but like the alien 
George as he chittered excitedly beside 
her, gesturing at the food and the table. 
“All right,” Edna said. “You can set 
the table. The cloth lies in the bottom 
drawer.” She pointed. George the alien 
followed her finger and opened the 
drawer, pulling out the top cloth and 
looking at her. Edna nodded. “Just 
spread that over the table.” She pointed 
back to where the other aliens were sit- 
ting. George grimaced in what was 
probably a smile and took the faded but 
clean orange and white checked cloth 
back to the table. All three of them ex- 
amined it quickly and then George 
smoothed it over the table. He had for- 
gotten about the salt and pepper shak- 
ers and the puzzle book, but the big 
alien pulled them out, making a deeper 
noise that might have been laughter. 
George came back and stood beside 
Edna, looking expectant. Edna smiled 
shyly back as she continued to take the 
covers off the dishes. “Well, | guess it’d 


be all right if you were to put the uten- 
sils out as well. They'd be there in the 
top drawer.” She pointed again. George 
opened the drawer with interest and 
made the laughing noise. Edna watched 
as George scooped up a big pile of cut- 
lery. She shook her head with amuse- 
ment as George took the pile over to the 
table where the three of them broke out 
into excited chitterings. The stout one 
picked up two forks and touched them 
to his face, peering at it. “No. No. We 
only need one of each to eat with, and 
some serving spoons.” She picked up a 
fork. “One for me.” She pointed at her- 
self. “One for each of you.” The aliens 
smiled back at her and each one picked 
up a fork from the pile. “Right,” said 
Edna as she gathered up the rest of the 
forks. She put away the forks and then 
returned to the table and picked up a 
knife. Before she could say anything, the 
aliens dove into the mess of utensils and 
pulled out knives. The big female one 
who reminded of her of Jonno’s kindly 
old Auntie Simmons had taken a butter 
knife. “No. That’s for the margarine— 
take one like this. Though | suppose 
we'll be needing it too.” Edna offered a 
regular knife in exchange and laid the 
butter knife off to the side of the pile. 
George looked at the others and they all 
looked at Edna. Before she could say 
“Right,” they all reached for a spoon, 
checking to see they all had the same 
size. Edna smiled and put the rest of the 
utensils back in the drawer. 

Edna finished getting the dishes ready 
while the aliens chittered over the uten- 
sils. She knew they were also sneaking 
glances at her hands but that didn’t 
worry her. Even with a touch of arthri- 
tis they were still shapely for her age, not 
like Sherri’s poor hands gnarled like tree 
roots. The casserole was still slightly 
warm so she popped it in the oven for a 


quick reheat. Luckily she had made the 
cold salads and the dessert earlier in the 
day, so they were all ready to eat. 

This time the third alien—the middle 
one—came over to help. He looked 
more alien, more jaundiced yellow in- 
stead of the sunny yellow of the other 
two. She wasn’t sure, but she thought he 
might be older. The other two seemed 
to defer to him. He seemed more excit- 
able, the kind of person who flew into 
tempers if not humored properly. He 
was happy enough right now and 
peered at her in a short-sighted kind of 
way, as if he needs glasses, Edna 
thought. She took a serving spoon from 
the jar beside the stove and stuck it into 
the potato salad, handing him the bowl. 
Glasses took it delightedly, sniffing with 
what must be his nose, a protrusion be- 
tween orange eyes and grimacing 
mouth, but tilted so far up, Edna could 
stare right into the two air passages. She 
turned away, feeling like she was seeing 
something she shouldn't. Glasses took 
the bowl over to the table and came 
back for the green jell-o salad and then 
the red. The lime wobbled with carrots, 
celery, and green pepper. The red was 
sweeter with peaches and pears and 
mini marshmallows. Both were molded 
into wreathes. Edna herself brought over 
the teapot and the mugs. 

Edna Calhoun sat down at her 
kitchen table with the three aliens. 
Spread out on the orange and white 
checked cloth were the three salads, the 
cat and mouse shakers Katie had sent 
her ages ago, the teapot and mugs, uten- 
sils and a butter knife. Edna sighed. “Old 
age is making me forget me manners. 
I’ve forgotten half the meal.” She went 
back to the cupboards and brought out 
the plates. She went into the pantry and 
brought out a jar of dill pickles and a loaf 
of bread. Edna used to make her own 
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dill pickles, never as fine as Ruth’s but 
with a respectable crunch, but she had 
the let the garden go after the kids had 
left. The store-bought were tasty and 
cheap. Not much point in going to all 
the trouble of pickling for two, she had 
said to Jonno. No point at all just for 
herself. Finally she went and got the 
margarine out of the refrigerator. 

Edna settled back into her vinyl chair. 
The aliens looked at her, smiling with all 
those teeth. Edna smiled back. “Well, 
now, | don’t hold with no prayers or 
anything, so let’s all just help ourselves 
to this good food.” 

Edna pushed the potato salad to- 
wards George, who was sitting on her 
right. On her left, Auntie Simmons 
touched her forearm gently. Edna was 
surprised. Their skin didn’t feel like the 
rubber yellow glove—more like peach 
fuzz. Edna looked at Auntie. Auntie 
turned to Glasses. Glasses, Auntie and 
George linked their hands and took 
Edna’s. She liked the feel of their skin— 
soft and warm like a baby’s. Together, 
the aliens chittered briefly in sing-song 
voices as they smiled at each other. 
Edna smiled too. They sat there quietly, 
enjoying the moment. To Edna, the 
room seemed to shrink and expand at 
the same time. After a couple more 
moments, they dropped hands and 
Glasses said awkwardly, speaking for 
the first time in a voice as textured as his 
hands, “Thank you.” 

Edna tried not to blush as she said, 
“You're welcome.” Her voice came out 
funny. She felt like she did when Jonno 
smiled at her when they woke up beside 
one another in the morning. She stared 
at the tablecloth as she pushed the po- 
tato salad towards George. “Help your- 
selves.” 

Everyone did. Edna opened the bag 
of Wonder Bread and offered it around. 
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The aliens were very excited by the plas- 
tic bag with its yellow, red, and blue 
dots and stripes. They gestured for her 
to repeat its name. Edna said, “Wonder 
Bread. You get it at Valu-Mart—the gro- 
cery store.” The aliens sat for a moment 
then broke out into the laughing noise. 
Edna smiled too, although she wasn’t 
sure what the joke was. Wonder Bread. 
How much English did they understand? 
“I guess it does sound kind of strange.” 

While the aliens were tasting the sal- 
ads, Edna got up and took the casserole 
from the oven. It smelt as good as it al- 
ways did. She should have served it at 
the same time as the salad but “better 
late and hot than early and cold.” That's 
what Jonno always said when she 
started to fret about food being ready to 
serve at the same time. He said it too 
when he’d had a late time fishing and 
would try and sneak his big burly body 
into their bed so she wouldn’t wake up 
and be angry. But she was always 
awake, wondering if the sea had gotten 
him, if this was the night, and her anger 
only covered her relief. Jonno knew that 
and would say better late and hot than 
early and cold as he threw his arm 
around her so they could laugh together. 
She'd been lucky in the end, people 
said, with him dying neat and clean in 
the living room of a heart attack instead 
of out there on the cold sea with the fish 
to find his bones. But she’d have pre- 
ferred it if the sea had taken him, the sea 
that he loved, rather than sitting at home 
with the life gone from him. He was 
dead before he died, she thought bit- 
terly. The damn government took that 
when they took back his fishing license. 
No more cod. As if we hadn’t been tell- 
ing them high muck-a-mucks that for 
years and they’d taken no more notice 
than a child notices a mosquito. Jonno’s 
heart went out with the tide every time 


he gota check instead of a fishing quota, 
and it never came back, either. 

Edna shook herself. Thinking about 
Jonno like that with company here. She 
didn’t know what got her thinking so 
sad. At least Jonno had gotten a good 
forty years on the sea, like his dad and 
his granddad. It was Stan who'd only 
gotten to taste it. Poor Stan, lost in the 
big city, hanging out with all those 
strange radio people. She brought the 
tuna melt casserole over to the table and 
sat back down. Auntie Simmons smiled 
kindly at her. George looked at the cas- 
serole and at Edna’s face and leaped up 
with a chitter of glee to dash into the 
kitchen and take a serving spoon from 
the jar. He stuck it proudly into the cas- 
serole. Edna had to laugh. “Thank you, 
George, guess | was forgetting again. 
This is a tuna casserole. Won second 
prize at Bonavista Festival last year.” 
Edna was very proud of the casserole. 
She had created it herself and hadn't 
told anyone her secret ingredients that 
made it the richest and tastiest around. 
She’d improved it since the fair and this 
year she knew she’d take home the first. 


Edna tried to explain jell-o to the aliens. 
They hadn't asked in so many words, 
not having said anything in English since 
Glasses said “thank you,” but simply 
kept looking at the jell-o salads then at 
Edna until she felt she had to say some- 
thing. Edna wasn’t sure herself how to 
describe it. She was talking about hot 
water and many colors when the front 
doorbell rang. Edna was astonished. 
“Why, that hasn’t rung since...” Her 
voice faltered. Since the ambulance 
came to take away Jonno, she thought. 
Auntie Simmons and George had funny 
expressions on their faces. George let 
out a squeaky chitter as they both turned 
to Glasses. Glasses made a gesture with 


one yellow hand and looked directly at 
Edna. Edna looked into his orange eyes, 
then at George and Auntie Simmons. 
She got up heavily from the table. “You 
just sit tight and keep on eating. Don’t 
ye worry.” 

Edna had to pull hard to open the 
front door once she got it unlocked. She 
tugged it open a few inches and looked 
out to see two men in suits on the tiny 
front porch of her bungalow. The older 
one looked very formal, grey hair 
slicked smooth on his head, like he’d 
never been in a head wind his whole 
life. The younger man, skinny and tall, 
had very curly brown hair that didn’t 
know which way to go. He looked ex- 
cited. 

The older man spoke in a clipped 
mainlander accent. “Sorry to trouble 
you, Mrs. Calhoun. We’ve reason to 
think there is a dangerous offender in the 
area...” He paused briefly. “...from St. 
John’s. We're just doing a routine check. 
Have you seen or heard anything out of 
the ordinary today or tonight?” 

The young one broke in: “In the 
woods, have you heard any noise or 
seen strange lights in the woods?” The 
older man shot him a mean look and 
Curly subsided. 

Edna stared at them, thinking. Gov- 
ernment folks. Suits. At her front door 
spouting about Danger. Danger. It was 
obvious they wanted the aliens. Would 
almost smile if she were to stand aside 
and motion towards her kitchen. Edna 
was not a brilliant woman, but she was 
shrewd. She could see how hungry 
Curly was for a taste of the aliens. On the 
verge of the highway, she could make 
out the dark shapes of cars. She could 
see Sherri’s front light on—they must 
have a couple of men over there too. 
The suits must want them bad. Wanted 
to take them away and act like they 
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knew best. The same way they knew 
best when they resettled all the folks 
from Kearley’s Harbor, closing down a 
whole community just because they 
said so. They never stuck around long 
enough to see the results either. Her 
Aunty Gwen moved after her whole life 
on the water. Within the year in St. 
John’s, she’d gone blind and died. She 
may have been seventy-one, but they 
were long livers in her family, nearing 
ninety most of them. Standing just be- 
hind her front door, looking at the con- 
tained arrogance of the men, Edna was 
suddenly furious, furious as she’d ever 
been. Furious in a way she had lost in 
the tidal wave of grief she’d felt looking 
at Jonno keeled onto the carpet, gone 
from her for good. Opening the door 
wider, Edna drew herself up as stern as 
her rounded body allowed, solid as a 
lighthouse. She glared at the men. 

“Who d’ye think ye are? Disturbing 
me in my house with nary a warning? 
What's yer talk about lights and bad 
people? In this place? We're lucky if we 
get a drunk from Bonavista on the high- 
way. What are ye thinking of? Disturb- 
ing an old woman with scary talk. Get 
away from me now. Get back to where 
ye came from.” 

Mr. Formal looked startled. “It’s sim- 
ply a public service...” Edna glared 
again. He shot Curly a rueful glance that 
implied “typical newfie” and pulled a 
business card smoothly from his coat 
pocket. “If you hear or see anything out 
of the ordinary, call right away, although 
I’m sure you’re right. There is nothing to 
worry about.” Edna took the card 
ungraciously. 

“Nothing to worry about it?” she 
snapped. “I’ve got plenty to worry 
about. No cod. No more summer ber- 
ries. Storms one day and a drought the 
next. A pension that gets smaller every 
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month. Everybody leaving like Maberly 
died and was left out in the sun, stink- 
ing. What's left in this place ‘cepting 
worries and memories, boy? You leave 
us be with your big city talk of bad 
people. Everybody here knows where 
the rotten apples are.” Edna thought she 
saw Curly’s face turn red as she 
struggled to shut the door. 

She stood for a moment behind the 
shut door, her heart pounding against 
her chest. Edna hadn’t yelled at anyone 
since she was young. She felt ashamed 
of herself, screaming at strangers. 
Screaming at human strangers, to pro- 
tect the alien ones in her kitchen. She 
took a deep breath. What's there to feel 
bad about, Edna dear? It’ll make a good 
story to tell the girls tomorrow, and how- 
ever much they purse their lips, you 
know every woman there will wish 
she'd done the same. | won’t tell them 
about the aliens, though. Don’t think 
they'd understand that part. She tried not 
to think about how she didn’t under- 
stand her behavior either. They were 
aliens in her kitchen after all, strange no 
matter what names she called them. She 
was probably betraying all of humanity 
by closing the door on the suits. She 
didn’t care. Edna realized the tension 
she'd been feeling in herself all evening 
was now gone. She no longer believed 
the aliens would hurt her. She sighed, 
knowing they'd be leaving like all the 
come-from-aways, leaving her to live 
her days alone. Edna shook her head. As 
if you'd be going anywhere but the cem- 
etery, she told herself. I’d never leave 
this place. It’s in me bones. 

Edna looked at the business card Mr. 
Formal had given her as she listened to 
a car start up and move away. It was 
plain white, with only a name and a 
Government of Canada symbol in the 
upper left corner. She left the card on the 


side table in the living room as she 
walked back towards the warmly lit 
kitchen. 

The aliens looked as if they hadn’t 
moved since she left. Frozen into posi- 
tions around the table, it didn’t even feel 
like they were in the room. Edna made 
her feet louder as she walked in and 
settled back into her chair. “Without 
Jonno to play his fiddle, guess the gov- 
ernment has to provide the entertain- 
ment too. Don’t ye worry. They were 
just looking for an escaped criminal.” 
Edna looked at Glasses. “I told them 
there were none of those here in 
Maberly.” 

Glasses smiled gently as the three of 
them seemed to unfold a little and relax. 
Auntie Simmons reached over and 
stroked Edna’s arm, leaving it warm. 
“Well, | think it’s time for dessert.” Edna 
went over to the fridge and brought out 
a pink and frothy angel food cake. “Now 
this is a Betty Crocker cake mix. | don’t 
know who she is exactly...” 


After the meal was finished, plates 
scraped clean and mugs of tea polished 
off, Edna and the aliens sat contentedly 
back in the white vinyl chairs. The aliens 
had coaxed Edna into telling the ingre- 
dients for all the recipes as well as the 
best stores for value. They repeated the 
occasional word back to her in their 
funny deep squirrel voices. She showed 
them the packets of jell-o and mini 
marshmallows and the cans of tuna in 
her pantry. The aliens chittered excit- 
edly. She even broke down and told 
them the secret ingredients of her tuna 
casserole. French’s prepared mustard, 
two egg yolks, and pesto sauce that 
Katie sent up from the city. “Why not? | 
know you won’t tell anyone in Bona- 
vista.” 

The aliens left after helping her do the 


dishes. George and Auntie Simmons 
had washed and dried and put away 
under her direction while Glasses stood 
in her pantry and stared at the cans of 
tuna. As they all stood by the back door, 
George, Auntie Simmons and Glasses 
touched Edna’s heart, her hands, their 
own mouth and their middle. Then they 
each bowed and said a halting thank 
you. “Thank you for welcoming. En- 
joyed. Not forget. Thank you.” George 
added, “Tuna. Very fine. Very fine,” and 
winked. 

“You're welcome,” Edna replied 
warmly. “You drop by my back door 
any time you're hungry.” Edna looked 
at the aliens. “| guess you won't be back 
in Maberly any time soon.” 

They looked back at her with quiet 
eyes. Edna touched her heart, pressed 
her hands together and then leaned over 
to Auntie Simmons and touched her 
gently on the mouth and on her stom- 
ach. Auntie took her hand for a moment 
and her orange eyes held Edna’s faded 
blue ones. The aliens went out the back 
door. Edna shut and locked the door 
behind them. She pushed aside the yel- 
low curtain but couldn’t see out into the 
dark. 

Edna threw away the grey and brown 
and green food in the metal Tupperware 
left by the aliens. Some was still steam- 
ing hot and some refrigerator cold, but 
it still smelled odd and you never knew. 
Better safe than sorry. She stacked the 
containers beside the sink for morning, 
thoughtfully caressing each smooth 
finish. 

As she settled into bed, setting her 
alarm for 5:30 a.m. to cook for the 
Bonavista Ladies’ Social, Edna thought 
over her evening. | never thought aliens 
would be such back door folks. Just like 
everyday people. Jonno would have 
liked them. Glad those government folks 
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are too stupid to know which door to 
use. She wondered where the aliens had 
come from, even though she hadn't 
asked the whole night. It wasn’t any 
good to ask come-from-aways too many 
questions. No point in getting involved 
with people always on their way to 
somewhere else. But now it would be 
kind of nice to know which star they 
were from so she could remember them 
on clear nights. 

Edna took a long time to fall asleep. 
When she did sleep, she dreamed she 
and Glasses were dancing in the middle 
of the sky to Jonno’s fiddle playing. 
George was juggling codcakes and 
Auntie Simmons was knitting a huge 
peach blanket that swirled around her 
ankles but didn’t trip her up. She could 
hear Jonno’s laugh. 


The following month, the Chidadans, 
from a small planet in a minor solar sys- 
tem humans hadn’t yet identified, 
landed in New York City. Their grace- 
ful craft was unnoticed by all the very 
expensive equipment maintained for 
just such an event, and suddenly ap- 
peared hovering over Times Square. The 
Chidadans, well-skilled in diplomacy, 
immediately declared their peaceful in- 
tent and invited the Secretary General of 
the United Nations and the leaders of 
the G-7 to dinner aboard the ship as a 
sign of their good will towards Earth. 
After a shared meal, the humans could 
inspect the ship for weapons. After an 
intense forty-eight hours of crisis confer- 
ences, the leaders of Earth agreed. 

Each dignitary was flanked by two 
security guards as they made their way 
aboard the sleek grey ship. The aliens in 
the reception hall were a little surprised 
by the extra guests, and sent someone 
to check with the chef. 

Glasses shrugged. Edna had taught 
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them to make plenty. He told the aide 
not to worry, and sent George for extra 
plates and utensils. The aliens ushered 
the leaders of Earth into a large and airy 
room filled with orange and red plants 
that appeared to be growing out of metal 
walls. The chairs and couches, in cool 
sandstone and clay colors, were low to 
the ground and flanked by shelves filled 
with more brightly colored and flower- 


ing plants. In the center of the room, 
beside a large oval table, stood Glasses, 
the best Chidad chef of off-world cui- 
sine, and Auntie Simmons, the dessert 
chef. Spread with a large orange and 
white gingham cloth, the table dis- 
played a feast of potato salad, two kinds 
of jell-o salad, pickles, and white sliced 
bread. In the center was a steaming vi- 
sion of Edna’s tuna casserole. ¢ 
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Guest editorial: ON the other hand... 


Reluctant Praise 


Peter Watts 


I’m about to say nice things about this magazine. 


Praise does not come easily to me; | was raised by Baptists. So I'll start, instead, 
with a pet peeve of mine: we may be losing sight of what we are. We are dealers in 
speculative fiction. 

You know the definitions. The heart of any story is the reaction of a protagonist 
to some situation. The situation defines the genre. If it involves forensic puzzle-solv- 
ing, it’s “mystery.” If it deals (badly) with hormonal epiphenomena, it’s “romance.” 
If it’s relatively plotless and tells of some lonely woman’s voyage of self-discovery 
on the Pacific seashore, it’s “literary.” 

And if it asks the question, What if things were different? it’s “speculative.” 

Plot, atmosphere, character development—you want these in any story. But be- 
yond such basics, speculative fiction explores alternatives. That’s what sets it apart: 
what if things were different?’ 

| would argue that a story which doesn’t ask this question is not speculative. It 
doesn’t matter whether it’s set in a tenement or a spaceship, whether it happens today 
or a thousand years from now. Simply setting a story in the future does not make it 
a work of speculative fiction. 

A few teeth might be grinding at this point. After all, if it’s set in the future it has to 
be speculative, right? We don’t have interstellar travel yet, or discourse with aliens 
(if you discount the Harris government), so any story that has those elements must 
be speculative by definition. Right? 

Suppose that in next week’s episode of ER, you noticed a wall calendar putting 
the year at 1999. That’s the future, right? Does anybody out there really think that 
ER would qualify as SF on those grounds? The future—or any fantastic setting—has 
to be more than background in a truly speculative story. It has to be an active par- 
ticipant. If the characters don’t react to it, it’s just tinsel. 


' There are variants, of course. What if things are different and we don’t know it? 
or What if things go on like this? Fundamentally, they're the same question. By 
this definition, science fiction is simply that brand of speculative fiction that pos- 
its a feasible mechanism to explain why things are different. 
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Start with an easy target: Star Trek. 
Even back in the days when it was worth 
watching, many episodes had nothing 
to do with the future per se. The future 
was there, but irrelevant—we kept get- 
ting stories about Worf’s dysfunctional 
son in daycare, or the Awful Responsi- 
bility Of Command. We might as well 
have been watching episodes of 
thirtysomething set in a planetarium?. 

Television, at least, has an excuse. 
Televised SF especially has been used, 
not to explore alternative realities, but to 
comment on this one. Gene Rodden- 
berry and Rod Serling both used SF con- 
ventions to make political statements 
about controversial issues of the day— 
the premise being that network censors 
were too stupid to realize that an alien 
with shoe polish on one side of his face 
and chalk dust on the other was actually 
a metaphor for racism. 

Well, that’s television. But I’ve also 
noticed that lately, a lot of printed sto- 
ries seem to be trading in their specula- 
tive aspects in favor of, gasp, character 
development. Character development, 
in and of itself, is not a bad thing. Specu- 
lative fiction still bears a reputation as 
Home of the Cardboard Cut-out, and 
one should always try to prove the crit- 
ics wrong on that score. But it would be 
a shame if, in so doing, we ended up 
making our stories two-dimensional. 
The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fic- 
tion seems to have fallen into this trap 
(which is why | no longer subscribe). 


* This wasn’t always the case, of 
course. Star Trek also did truly specu- 
lative stories, and sometimes did 
them well. Just not as often as | would 
have liked. 


(Not that I’m advocating engineering 
essays, either. | never could bring my- 
self to subscribe to Analog...) 

But these are American examples. 
We aren’t Americans; in fact, one of the 
few things we agree on is that we don’t 
wantto be. So here’s an example closer 
to home: Tesseracts’. Thirty-three cre- 
ative nuggets mined from the Canadian 
landscape by Robert Runté and Yves 
Meynard. A comprehensive snapshot of 
the present state-of-the-Canadian-art, if 
such a thing is even possible. 

| liked it. Pretty much every story, 
every poem. And the majority are bona 
fide explorations into a universe of 
ideas. “Domestic Slash and Thrust,” by 
Jan Lars Jensen is a wonderfully gory tale 
of computer simulation and consumer 
safety. “High Pressure System” (Paul 
Stockton) answers the question What if 
things were different? by saying they 
wouldn’t be—at least, not in Saskat- 
chewan, which is too bloody cold even 
for space invaders. And Jean-Louis 
Trudel’s “The Paradigm Machine” tink- 
ers with reality as a construct of the neo- 
cortex, and the way that reality can be 
hacked into and changed. It’s almost a 
piece of metaspeculative fiction. 

But then there are these other stories. 
Like “The Travels of Nica Marcopol” by 
Daniel Sernine: an old traveller trades a 
long life of sterile comfort for a short one 
full of dangerous and amazing things. 
Does it matter that the story is set on an 
asteroid, that the amazing things are on 
distant planets? The future is mere back- 
drop, its implications unexplored. The 
protagonist might as well be rejecting a 
twentieth-century cancer ward in favor 
of one last trip to the Alps. 

Karl Schroeder’s “Halo” is another 
example, full of starships and high tech, 
but again only as wallpaper. The heart 


of the story is a doomed long-distance 
(okay, really long-distance) relationship 
involving self-sacrifice for the greater 
good—a theme played out inthe future, 
but not involving the future as an inte- 
gral player. Replace the communica- 
tions lasers with ham radios and you’re 
back in World War Two. 

Two other stories in Tesseracts’ aren’t 
even slightly speculative, dealing with 
conventional themes of sexual abuse. A 
third does essentially the same thing 
with one fantastic element thrown in to 
increase the helplessness of the victims. 
By my reckoning a good third of the sto- 
ries in this book never explore that ba- 
sic question, what if things were differ- 
ent? This doesn’t make them bad sto- 
ries—a couple are personal favorites, in 
fact. But | think it reflects on their 
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success as speculative fiction. 

| was looking forward to accusing 
ON SPEC of the same carelessness. Re- 
ally. | combed their issues of the past 
year, which gave me a sample size com- 
parable to what | had in Tesseracts’. But 
virtually every story in those issues 
qualifies as speculative, even by my 
own anal-retentive standards. | found 
maybe one or two that didn’t. 

| always liked this modest little rag 
better than the big guys down south, and 
not just because its cover art is better. 
Now | know why: ON SPEC means 
what it says. | don’t like everything they 
print—a reservation many of you might 
share, citing these very words by way of 
example—but they know what specu- 
lative fiction is, and they stick to it. 

| have to thank them for that. ¢ 


PETER WATTS has published two measly stories in the Tesseracts series 
and a couple more in ON SPEC. Apparently he thinks this makes him some 


kind of expert. (Editor’s note: And he writes his own bios.) 
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Rat Food 


Edo van Belkom and David Nickle 
illustrated by Kenneth Scott 


Mrs. Puhn awoke with the sticky sweet taste of strawberry jam on her lips. 
She couldn’t see out of one eye, and for a moment Mrs. Puhn was sure 
shed lost it. But as quickly as the fear came, the eye slurped open as the 
rubbery seal of jam gave way around its lid. Mrs. Puhn blinked as the world 
came back into focus. 


She’d fallen into the mess. On the linoleum floor in front of her, reddened shards 
of the old jam jar lay scattered. A moment before, Mrs. Puhn had been cleaning the 
refrigerator when the rat had brushed her leg. Now, the appliance’s ancient coils 
hummed over her head, the light from its open door casting a weak yellow glow 
across the kitchen floor. The rat that had startled her was nowhere in sight. 

Mrs. Puhn took a moment to feel out the rest of her body—it ached, there was no 
getting around that. Hands, arms, ankles, legs, ribs: they always hurt after a fall. At 
least no bones seemed to be broken, and there were no bruises for Patty to see. 

“Just a fall,” she said aloud. “Just a little fall.” 

She rolled onto her side. The jam had streaked the floor in slashes. There were 
intersecting trails through them, like footprints on either side of a puddle. 

“Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Puhn, after taking a deep breath that filled her nostrils with 
the sweet smell of strawberries. “Rats!” 

She rolled onto her stomach, hoping she wouldn't roll onto a piece of broken glass 
or get her dress too dirty with jam. It was a white dress and Patty had washed it the 
last time she’d been by. Was that last week or earlier? Mrs. Puhn wasn’t sure. Just 
last week, she decided. Patty went to the pharmacy to refill my prescription—and 
there’s ten pills left in the container. 

Patty was Mrs. Puhn’s only child and her only companion since all of her other friends 
had left the North York neighborhood. They’d all gone to “Retirement Homes” and 
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hospitals, where their children had con- 
vinced them they'd be better taken care of. 

But Mrs. Puhn would have none of 
that. This is my home, she’d say. I’ve 
lived here all my life. What would | do 
anywhere else? 

Her next-door neighbor, Mrs. 
Franklin, had put up the same argument. 
But she eventually gave in to the pres- 
sures of family and “friends,” and 
moved out last fall. Mrs. Puhn had 
watched her leave from the living room 
window, too terrified even to step out 
onto the stoop and tell her old friend 
goodbye. 

Patty hadn’t been too insistent that 
Mrs. Puhn join Mrs. Franklin. Of course 
Patty hadn’t seen the rats, and didn’t 
know about the fainting spells. Those 
were Mrs. Puhn’s little secrets, and as 
long as they stayed secret, Mrs. Puhn 
could stay on Sparroway Street. 

Mrs. Puhn began the long and diffi- 
cult task of getting back on her feet. She 
began by rolling onto her stomach and 
moving her hands and knees toward 
each other in a crawl. When she was 
finally on all fours, she reached for the 
kitchen table and pulled herself up. 

Mrs. Puhn began cleaning. Patty 
mustn’t see a mess on the floor. And she 
mustn’t see one of the rats—not a one. 

“She'd have me in a home by the end 
of the week,” whispered Mrs. Puhn. 

An hour later the kitchen was clean. 
It wasn’t immaculate, but it would do. 
There were no signs of jelly on the floor 
or walls, and all the broken glass had 
been swept away. A thick smell of 
strawberries lingered. Mrs. Puhn hoped 
Patty would think it was the scent of 
some new air freshener. 

After washing her face, Mrs. Puhn 
glanced at the clock and saw that her 
daughter wouldn't be arriving for an- 
other fifteen minutes. If Patty was any- 


thing, she was punctual, and if she said 
she was coming by at one in the after- 
noon, then there would be a knock at 
the door at one. 

Mrs. Puhn limped slowly back to her 
kitchen to make sure that everything 
was in order and that the rat was gone. 

As she flicked on the light, she saw a 
rat’s tail curl around the far corner of the 
cupboard. 

“Oh, stay away, please!” she said in 
the humbled voice of one near defeat. 

“Just for a little while. My daughter is 
coming by, and if she sees you she'll 
take me away.” 

Mrs. Puhn took a breath; the kitchen 
was silent. 

She gave a satisfied nod, and headed 
for the front door. She didn’t want Patty 
to have to knock more than once. Too 
long to answer the door would get her 
talking about “Homes” as much as 
would the fainting spells, or the enor- 
mous rats that had found their way into 
Mrs. Puhn’s house in recent weeks. 

Just out of the kitchen, Mrs. Puhn was 
struck by a thought so simple and per- 
fect she had to stop and catch her 
breath. 

What if the rats didn’t have to come 
into the kitchen to look for food? | don’t 
go to the market if | don’t need anything. 
If the rats had all the food they needed, 
maybe they wouldn’t come looking! 

Mrs. Puhn placed a hand over her 
mouth. She wondered why she hadn’t 
thought of it before. 

She made her way back into the 
kitchen, and set to work. After only a 
brief search, Mrs. Puhn had gathered an 
impressive larder for her rats: on top of 
the refrigerator there was a mottled 
black banana that she had forgotten 
about weeks before; in the cupboard 
under the sink, way at the back, was a 
four-year-old bag of dry cat food that 
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hadn’t been thrown out after Sweetie, 
Mrs. Puhn’s pet calico, was run over by 
a low-rider in front of the house; inside 
the refrigerator was a green-tipped half 
of a cantaloupe that she’d meant to eat 


Sunday. 
It was a meal fit for a— Mrs. Pulhn 
giggled. —a rat! 


Mrs. Puhn knew where the rats came 
in. She'd tried blocking the hole where 
the radiator pipes came through the wall 
many times before. But each time she 
closed the hole the rats re-opened it; 
always making it bigger. 

After awhile, Mrs. Puhn stopped try- 
ing. In a strange way, she found the rats’ 
persistence flattering. Although one had 
given her a fright that afternoon, Mrs. Puhn 
realized there was really nothing to be 
afraid of. The rat had looked big, but it 
wasn't really. Only as big as a healthy cat. 
As big as her Sweetie had been. 

Mrs. Puhn set the cantaloupe on the 
floor behind the radiator. Then she 
dropped the banana so that it landed on 
top of the cantaloupe without a sound. 
The cat food showered down onto the 
floor like hailstones. Mrs. Puhn shook 
the bag until it was empty. 

When the knock came at the door, 
Mrs. Puhn dropped the bag on the floor 
and hurried out of the kitchen. She 
thought she might be able to reach the 
door before the second knock, but by 
the time she arrived at the little vestibule, 
the door was already swinging open. 
Mrs. Puhn stared at Patty, aghast. 

Patty smiled and pulled the shiny 
new key out of the door lock. She held 
the key up and raised her hands in sur- 
render. “Guilty. I’d meant to tell you 
about the housekey; | had it made when 
you were in hospital last month, just in 
case...” 

Mrs. Puhn was speechless. For the 
moment, any thoughts of the rats in her 


kitchen were forgotten. This is my 
house! If you want inside, you can 
knock and wait until | answer the door, 
just— 

“like everyone else.” 

Patty’s expression made Mrs. Puhn 
instantly regret her words. 

“| beg your pardon, Mother? Are you 
all right?” 

Mrs. Puhn straightened the folds of 
her dress. As she did, she was sure she 
could hear crunching as the rats’ tiny 
jaws tore into Sweetie’s food. “I was 
only saying...” she said, hoping it was 
loud enough to mask the noises coming 
from the kitchen, “...if you want to visit 
me, you only have to knock. I'll come 
to the door.” 

“Ah.” Patty nodded. 

Mrs. Puhn pursed her lips. Her heart 
was racing, but she daren’t give any in- 
dication of that. With great effort she 
tried to make her breath regular and 
smiled. 

“Well, dear, now that you’re here, 
why don’t we sit down a moment?” 

Patty smiled back. “All right. You go 
to the sitting room, I’ll make us both 
some tea.” She started toward the 
kitchen. 

“Wait!” Mrs. Puhn closed her eyes— 
Did | sound too anxious? Oh dear! 
When she opened her eyes, Patty was 
standing in front of her, head tilted in- 
quisitively. 

“Mother?” 

Mrs. Puhn took a breath. “I won’t 
have you making tea in my kitchen. You 
are my guest, after all. You sit down, and 
I'll have some tea and biscuits ready in 
no time.” 

Patty pressed her lips into a thin white 
line. “All right, Mother,” she said. 
“Mother knows best.” 

Mrs. Puhn hated that phrase— 
Mother knows best—almost as much as 
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she disliked the way Patty hugged her 
these days. As though | were some frail 
old bird who’d crumble into dust the 
moment she squeezed me. Mrs. Puhn 
stood between Patty and the kitchen 
until her daughter had respectfully 
moved into the sitting room and sat 
down on the sofa. 

“There, now.” Mrs. Puhn turned and 
made her way back to the kitchen. 
When she arrived, the kitchen was si- 
lent. Maybe it was Mrs. Puhn’s imagina- 
tion, but the whole room seemed 
cleaner, brighter. 

“Good babies,” she whispered as she 
filled the kettle. “Sleep now. Mummy 
will bring more food soon.” 

Turning on the stove, Mrs. Puhn re- 
membered the cat food bag she’d 
dropped on the floor. 

She didn’t recall picking it up. Mrs. 
Puhn looked down at the empty floor 
and frowned. She wasn’t forgetful about 
things like that. If Patty had seen that! 

“Why, the little dears,” she said 
aloud, laughing. 

“Mother?” Patty called from the sit- 
ting room. “Are you all right?” 

“I'm fine, dear,” said Mrs. Puhn. “You 
just stay right there.” 


Patty stayed for another hour and, dur- 
ing that time, mother and daughter 
played out the ritual of their visit to per- 
fection. Mrs. Puhn asked how Patty’s 
work at the Department of Transporta- 
tion was going, and Patty filled some 
time talking about her co-workers and 
their tiny shifts in the office pecking or- 
der. Then came Patty’s turn. She asked 
how her mother’s health had been, 
asked if she’d been taking her medica- 
tion, asked if she’d been eating properly 
and if those “black boys” across the 
street were giving her any trouble. Fine, 
yes, of course, and no, they’re really 


dears, Mrs. Puhn answered. And then 
Mrs. Puhn asked if Patty was seeing any 
nice men these days, and it would be 
Mrs. Puhn’s turn to watch her daughter 
squirm: 

“Well, Mother,” said Patty finally, “I 
think it’s time.” She leaned over and 
gave Mrs. Puhn another one of her 
hugs—this one so light that Mrs. Puhn 
was sure Patty hadn’t even touched her. 

“\’m glad you dropped by,” said Mrs. 
Puhn, hoisting herself up. Patty shushed 
her off with her hands—Oh don’t get up, 
the gesture said. Mrs. Puhn ignored it 
and saw Patty to the door. 

“See you in a week,” said Patty as she 
got into her battered old Dodge and 
backed out of the drive. Mrs. Puhn 
waved and, when Patty was out of sight, 
shut the door and went back to the 
kitchen. The smell of strawberries was 
thick and comforting. 

“Now what,” she wondered aloud, 
“might they like tomorrow?” 

Mrs. Puhn sat down at the kitchen 
table with a scratch pad and pencil. 
With a shaky hand, she began to com- 
pose a list. 


When she got home from the grocery 
the next day, Mrs. Puhn tipped the de- 
livery boy a dollar and made an inven- 
tory of her purchase: seven tins of sar- 
dines (they'd been on sale for 49 cents 
each!); a carton of strawberries, only just 
beginning to soften (ninety-nine cents); 
a big wedge of Italian cheese (mice were 
supposed to like it, maybe rats would 
too); another bunch of bananas (they’d 
just gobbled up the first one, they’d be 
simply thrilled by a whole bunch); a bag 
of dry cat food; some chicken parts; a 
package of hamburger meat; and a liter 
of skim milk to wash it all down. 

She nodded approvingly. There was 
more in the other three bags, but this 
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should do for now. 

Mrs. Puhn got up and started work. 
She cut the cheese into rat-sized por- 
tions and laid them out on the table. 
Then she took the bananas and carefully 
peeled each one. She took a big mixing 
bowl from the cupboard and poured the 
milk into that. As an afterthought, she 
dumped the carton of strawberries in the 
bowl too. The milk sloshed over the rim 
and onto the table, but Mrs. Puhn didn’t 
worry about the mess—Patty wouldn’t 
be back for a whole week. 

Mrs. Puhn opened up a can of sar- 
dines and set it next to one of the ba- 
nanas. Then she tore the cellophane 
from the package of ground beef. She 
opened the cat food bag and gathered 
up a handful; with her other hand she 
scooped up some beef. “Chow chow 
chow,” she sang, rolling the greasy meat 
together with the hard nuggets of cat 
food. Sweetie had so loved ground beef 
with her dinner; Mrs. Puhn was sure her 
little friends would too. 

Piece by piece, Mrs. Puhn brought 
the feast to the hole by the radiator. She 
set the bowl down on the kitchen floor, 
but dropped everything else behind the 
radiator. Perhaps, Mrs. Puhn thought, 
the rats had taken some of the food she’d 
left yesterday away to their lair; the lino- 
leum there was spotless. 

Mrs. Puhn went back to the kitchen 
table and sat down. 

She had to wait longer than expected, 
and for a moment she was sure the rats 
had taken their fill and gone off ungrate- 
fully to some other kitchen on the street. 
But Mrs. Puhn dismissed the thought 
with a smile and a shake of her head. 
No. Not my rats, she told herself. They 
need me. 

Yet they still took their sweet time in 
coming. The sun had crept the length of 
the floor before the first pair of eyes ap- 


peared behind the radiator. Mrs. Puhn 
had begun to doze in the afternoon heat, 
but she perked right up when she saw 
those eyes. 

“Are you the big fellow?” she asked 
aloud. “Did you give me that awful 
fright yesterday?” 

The rat’s eyes flashed orange, reflect- 
ing the sunlight back through the spaces 
between the radiator’s fins. Mrs. Puhn 
took the gesture to mean yes. 

There was a squishing sound as the 
rat sloshed through the food. She had to 
lean forward and squint to see, but Mrs. 
Puhn could just make out the black, 
hunched-over back of the rat as it set 
hungrily to the cheese. Its tiny forepaws 
worked like hands, lifting the morsels up 
to its jaws, which gnawed at the food 
relentlessly. Mrs. Puhn nearly clapped 
with joy, but stopped herself—Mustn’t 
frighten the little fellow—and placed her 
hands stoically across her lap. 

Before long, a second pair of eyes 
appeared at the hole; then a third; and 
a fourth. Wonderful, Mrs. Puhn thought, 
simply wonderful! 

She counted nine pairs of eyes before 
the first rat came out from behind the 
radiator to investigate the milk bowl. 
This rat wasn’t as big as the first—it was 
more the size of a pet store rat, but its 
pelt was the matted grey of the wild. 

The wild little rat didn’t spare Mrs. 
Puhn a glance as it sniffed up to the 
bowl. After a second’s consideration, it 
reared up on its hind legs, and—fore- 
paws holding the bowl’s rim for bal- 
ance—touched its snout to the surface. 
It seemed to like the mixture, because it 
stayed there for almost a minute, lapping 
at the strawberry-flavored milk. The rat 
seemed to be having a hard time stay- 
ing upright though, and Mrs. Puhn re- 
sisted the urge to pick it up and hold it 
over the bowl. 
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Other rats finally joined their little 
brother at the milk bowl. They flowed 
out from either side of the radiator and 
converged on the bowl in lines of 
twitching fur. The level of milk sank vis- 
ibly lower, and Mrs. Puhn finally 
counted a total of six rats around the 
bowl’s rim. That seemed to be as many 
as the bowl could handle, so others 
moved out across the floor, their tails 
flickering mischievously as they sniffed 
the corners and crannies of Mrs. Puhn’s 
kitchen floor. 

Mrs. Puhn couldn’t contain her joy 
any longer. As Sweetie and her friends 
feasted, she clapped her hands and 
laughed. “Wonderful!” she squealed. 
“Simply wonderful!” 


That night, Mrs. Puhn undressed and put 
on her favorite nightgown. Unlike the 
other gowns in her closet, she had 
bought this one for herself, nearly ten 
years ago. Everything else in there Patty 
had picked out for her in a one-sided 
shopping spree last summer. “You can’t 
go on wearing the same old things, you 
know,” Patty had said. 

Mrs. Puhn liked her same old things. 
This gown was long and soft, with ador- 
able little frills trimming the collar—and 
most importantly, she thought, / bought 
it myself. 

She pulled back the bedspread and 
carefully lowered herself onto the mat- 
tress. 

She settled back onto her pillow and 
turned out the lamp. The day had been 
good, and she felt warm inside. It was 
good to have Sweetie back again, she 
had been gone for far too long. 

And as for Patty... If Mrs. Puhn were 
to be honest, it wouldn’t be such a bad 
thing if Patty went away for good. After 
all, Mrs. Puhn reflected around a yawn, 
now that Sweetie was back it wasn’t as 


though she didn’t have friends. 


A cool midnight breeze drifted in 
through Mrs. Puhn’s bedroom window. 
It jostled the curtains, made a rattle over 
the bottles on her vanity, and whispered 
over Mrs. Puhn’s sleeping lips. Her eyes 
fluttered open, and those lips flickered 
into a smile. 

Something tumbled over her feet. 
Sweetie. She could feel the cat's agile 
little paws as they moved up her leg. 
Mrs. Puhn made a clucking sound. 
“Come here, Sweetie. I'll give baby a 
scratch.” 

Sweetie crawled onto Mrs. Puhn’s 
stomach. “There,” she murmured into 
the dark. “There’s my little Sweetie.” 
Mrs. Puhn reached down and found the 
cat’s tiny ears. Sweetie had always loved 
to be scratched behind the ears; she’d sit 
still for hours if Mrs. Puhn could scratch 
that long. 

Mrs. Puhn frowned. Sweetie had 
been into something. Her fur was slick 
with oil, and the ends were matted. 
“Naughty girl,” Mrs. Puhn said. With 
difficulty, she raised her head to see 
what Sweetie had done to herself. 

The glittery pink eyes of a rat stared 
back from Mrs. Puhn’s stomach. Its 
whiskers twitched twice, then stilled. 

As she moved, it reared up, its thick 
body completely blocking the dim light 
from the window. 

Mrs. Puhn screamed. 

Not Sweetie, she whimpered inside. 
Not cats, not friends! 

“Beastly, filthy rat!” Mrs. Puhn 
kicked, and the rat jumped from her lap 
to the floor. Mrs. Puhn sat up—much 
too quickly. 

A needle of pain moved up the left 
side of her body. Mrs. Puhn’s eyes 
popped wide and she fell back into the 
bed. 
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Been foolish, been stupid. \ce flowed 
along her nerves. They’re rats! Carry 
disease! 

“Wicka,” she sputtered, trying to 
move her lips to say wicked. But her 
mouth wouldn’t work anymore. She fell 
back onto her side. Nothing worked 
anymore. 

Something smart and knowledgeable 
in the back of her head whispered the 
word: 

Stroke. 

Mrs. Puhn watched as a string of sa- 
liva pooled on her pillow. The sharp 
stink of urine filled her nostrils. 

She prayed the voice in her head was 
wrong. 


Try as she might, Mrs. Puhn couldn’t 
faint. She wanted to; she almost wanted 
to die rather than face time in her new 
prison. But it seemed as though her 
fainting reflex had been burned away as 
surely as had control over her arms, legs 
and head. Mrs. Puhn could swallow; 
she could nearly blink; and she could 
breathe, but that was all her body could 
do. 

Her mind, however, was another 
matter. If the stroke had muddied every- 
thing else while traveling its course, it 
had cleared and straightened her old 
woman’s mind. 

And as the morning sunlight grew 
brighter, Mrs. Puhn had plenty of time 
to think. Many of her thoughts came in 
the form of regrets. Why hadn’t she paid 
attention to the fall in the kitchen? She 
remembered the loss of feeling then, 
and if she’d been smart she would have 
called Doctor Poulous and gone to the 
hospital. Older regrets came, too. Patty, 
whom Mrs. Puhn remembered having 
some affection for, had somehow be- 
come a woman to be lied to. 

Other thoughts came too, though; 


and they were driven less by regret than 
by outright fear. Chief among them was 
the recurring picture of Mrs. Franklin, 
and her long, sad march to the end of 
her driveway and the waiting taxi. Com- 
pared to Mrs. Puhn now, Mrs. Franklin’s 
departure had been dignified. How 
would it be for Mrs. Puhn? She would 
be carried out of her home strapped to 
a stretcher—that’s how. She could see 
herself as if looking out from her own 
living room window: her head cricked 
back, eyes twitching madly at the atten- 
dants, and a big sodden diaper wrapped 
around her middle to hold the stink in- 
side. 

And that would be the extent of the 
rest of her days. Holding the stink inside. 

And then there were the rats... 

Mrs. Puhn let loose a broken, unta- 
pered moan. The rats. Her thoughts 
pointed to this as her greatest folly. 
These were creatures that scurried the 
sewers, that dined on refuse. Mrs. Puhn 
had granted them elixir, a taste of real 
food—kitchen food. How many of them 
had feasted in her kitchen last night? 

At least one of them had stayed the 
night. What did her kitchen look like this 
morning? She hadn’t even put away the 
rest of the groceries, she realized. The 
rats would fill their stomachs on those 
well enough, but what would they eat 
when they were gone? The old rat food? 
Rats weren't friends; they were animals, 
with animal hungers. Mrs. Puhn tried to 
shut her eyes, but the best she could do 
was squint. She couldn’t cry, either, no 
matter how hard she tried. 

As the day progressed, the sunlight 
shone directly through the window. It 
grew warm and sticky in the bedroom, 
as it always did during the summer. 

Mrs. Puhn’s thoughts kept coming 
back to the rats. What were they doing 
now? Had they gone back under the 
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radiator? Was it too much to hope that 
they had left when their meal was fin- 
ished, as they had the first time? Mrs. 
Puhn thought it unlikely. 

There was a scurrying at Mrs. Puhn’s 
feet. She caught her breath and tried to 
look down, but her eyes wouldn’t move, 
at least not enough to do any good. 
Have they finished the larder already? 
Are they tasting me, now? 

A rat appeared in Mrs. Puhn’s field of 
vision. It might have been the little fel- 
low who’d first licked the milk bowl the 
night before. He seemed large from Mrs. 
Puhn’s perspective, but he was nowhere 
near the size of the others. 

The rat squeaked as it sniffed its way 
up to Mrs. Puhn’s nose. She could feel 
the pinprick clutch of claws on the skin 
of her face, the scratch of whiskers 
against her eyeballs. Mrs. Puhn moaned. 

Then the rat moved down her face, 
and she felt its claws pulling against her 
slack lips. Something brushed against 
her teeth, tiny feet padded on her 
tongue. She tasted the musty salt-sulfur 
of rat-fur for an instant before the animal 
re-emerged. There was a soft thud! as 
the rat landed on the carpet by her bed, 
and a diminishing scurry as it fled the 
room. 

Mrs. Puhn tried to spit the taste from 
her mouth, but she couldn’t. After trying 
for what seemed like hours, she finally 
swallowed, over and over until the rat 
taste went away. 


In the heat of late afternoon, hope came 
to Mrs. Puhn. There was a tingling in the 
third finger of her right hand, a tingle that 
built up to a sharp pain like a needle 
from Doctor Poulous and then vanished 
just as quickly. Mrs. Puhn’s heart raced 
within her paralyzed chest. Feeling! 
Gingerly, almost afraid to attempt it 
in case she failed, Mrs. Puhn lifted her 


finger. She couldn’t see it, but she felt the 
movement against her nightgown. 

The finger had definitely moved. Re- 
covery was a possibility. But, Mrs. Puhn 
realized, not an imminent one. This was 
just a finger. It might take days, even 
weeks for her to regain the use of the rest 
of her body. How could she survive? 

Hunger flamed in Mrs. Puhn’s belly, 
but died again at the recollection of the 
rat in her mouth. 

She wouldn’t be the only one who 
would be getting hungry. 


The room grew dark. 

Tears had finally come to Mrs. Puhn’s 
eyes. How hungry would the rats be 
now? She’d been tasted; and once the 
kitchen food was gone, the rats would 
come to the bedroom, for a different 
kind of meal. 

In the dim orange of twilight, the rats 
returned. Mrs. Puhn could hear them 
climbing the stairs in thumps and scur- 
ries, squeaking hungrily as they came. 
How many could there be? It sounded 
like a hundred, maybe a thousand; all 
the rats that had ever lived in the sew- 
ers beneath her home. Tears streamed 
down Mrs. Puhn’s cheek and dampened 
her pillow. She didn’t dare whimper. 

The sounds grew louder. As they did, 
Mrs. Puhn was assaulted by a strong 
new stench. It came in a terrible wave. 
She squinted her eyes and wrung out the 
last tear. 

A rat, heavy and clumsy, leaped onto 
the bed. Its long tail brushed against her 
leg, but it didn’t stop there. It moved up 
along her torso, crawled over her arm 
and finally entered her field of vision. 

The rat was holding something in its 
forepaws. Oh sweet Lord, Mrs. Puhn 
said to herself. 

It was a rudely-rolled ball of ground 
beef, now darkened at the edges from 
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the quickening warmth of the day. 

The rat lumbered closer to Mrs. Puhn. 
She rolled the meatball against Mrs. 
Puhn’s lips. It was nudged inside with 
the help of the rat’s huge, tangy snout. 
Then it pulled back and looked at Mrs. 
Puhn expectantly. 

The meat sat in Mrs. Puhn’s mouth as 
she tried to spit. It tasted black, and felt 
like mud on her tongue. Mrs. Puhn 
should have retched then, but she 
couldn’t retch any more than she could 
spit. Instead, she smoothed the meat 
carefully with the back of her tongue. 
She swallowed. The mass clotted in her 
throat for an instant, then slid down her 
gullet. Mrs. Puhn gasped. 

Satisfied, the rat turned and—tail 
whipping across Mrs. Puhn’s face— 
jumped off the bed. As fast as it was 
gone, another rat took its place. This one 
held a mass of pulp that had once been 
a strawberry. It went easily into Mrs. 


Puhn’s mouth, and the rat didn’t have to 
push it far before she swallowed. 

More rats came, one after another, 
bringing all manner of feast. Strips of 
well-aged chicken; rat-sized pieces 
of cheese; nuggets of dry cat food 
(Sweetie’s favorite); candle wax; a wad 
of cellophane; string from behind the 
stove; sardines, small and slick and eas- 
ily swallowed; milk, kindly regurgitated 
by a huge pink fellow; and a banana, 
turned brown and soft in the heat. 

The little dears, Mrs. Puhn thought. 
She would have to think of a way to 
thank Sweetie and her friends. It was a 
finer meal than Mrs. Franklin had likely 
eaten today; and as she ate, Mrs. Puhn 
was sure she was feeling better. 

A rat brushed her hand and she felt a 
tickling on her palm. Her finger moved. 
With all her strength, Mrs. Puhn lifted it, 
and oh so gently ran the tip along her 
Sweetie’s snout. ¢ 
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“Not bunnies again,” complained Oliver, noticing the book in his mother’s 
hand. 


“It’s not for you,” said Lady Winifred patiently, “it’s for the twins.” 

“But | already read them a story.” 

“You did?” she said, looking surprised. “Well then, how about you and Theodore? 
What kind of story would you like to hear tonight?” 

Oliver grinned slyly. “Something with sex and violence.” 

Lady Winifred sighed and turned to her daughter. “I know you'd like a nice story, 
Isabel.” 

“Yes, Mama, one with a beautiful maiden, a handsome warrior, a deep dark se- 
cret and lots of funny parts. And it has to be true, too.” 

Winifred smiled. “I know just the book, dear, it’s in the library. | bet even your 
brothers will—” 

Winifred halted in mid-sentence and stared out the window. 

“What is it, Mama?” 

At the far edge of the moat, a man was looking up at the fortress, his spare lanky 
frame limned in moonlight. 

Winifred forced her attention back inside. “I’m feeling a bit tired, dear. If you don’t 
mind, I’ll look for the book tomorrow. Goodnight.” 

She left the room and mounted a narrow staircase in search of her husband, Sir 
Beofor, who was working in a chamber at the tower's top. She found him seated at 
a great desk strewn with blueprints, drafting implements, and volumes on forest 
mensuration. 

“He’s back,” she said in a worried voice. 

Sir Beofor looked up at her, then got to his feet and went to a narrow slit in the 
thick wall. He peered out for a moment, then turned to his wife. “He’s harmless, 
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my dear. A sort of vagabond, nothing 
more. Besides, this place is absolutely 
impregnable. There’s no way for him to 
get in.” 

“| wonder what he wants?” 

“Whatever it is, he means us no 
harm.” 

She followed him to the desk and 
placed a hand on his shoulder. “I worry 
about the children. They’re growing up 
so fast. Before we know it, they’Il be 
wanting to leave.” 

“That’s only natural, my dear. Where 
are they now?” 

“Safely in bed.” 


“He’s a ghost,” said Oliver. “See how 
silvery he looks?” 

“That's just the moonlight,” objected 
Theodore. 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

Isabel interrupted them impatiently. 
“Are you going to stand there and argue 
about it all night?” 

A slow grin spread across Oliver's 
broad face. He grabbed his brother’s 
arm and said, “She’s right, let’s go see 
for ourselves.” 

Theodore looked doubtful. “Gee, | 
don’t know. What if he’s, like, armed?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” replied 
Oliver, pulling him out the door. 

Isabel waited until they had left, then 
hurried out of the room and set off in the 
opposite direction, down several flights 
of stairs and into a pantry. There she 
selected a few items from the orderly 
stores and placed them on a cloth, 
whose ends she tied up to form a com- 
pact bundle. 

She entered a nearby chamber. In the 
middle of its floor of hard-packed earth 
was a secret plunge-hole. She stood at 
its edge for a moment, then stepped for- 
ward and let the cold dark water close 


over her head. Clutching the bundle of 
food to her breast and kicking strongly, 
she propelled herself through a narrow 
passageway. She could feel the thick 
walls of the keep passing slowly over- 
head, then the water brightened. She 
rose smoothly, breaking the moon-tar- 
nished surface without a splash. Alert for 
danger, she evaluated the night sounds 
—the quiet slap of water, the faint stir- 
ring of leaves—before swimming slowly 
toward shore. She kept her profile low 
in the water, exposing only her eyes and 
nose, so that a slight V in the water was 
all that betrayed her presence. When the 
shadow of the bank fell across her, she 
submerged once more and entered a 
short passage which brought her into a 
hidden apartment. Dripping, she 
emerged from the chill water and 
scanned the dim surroundings. 

“Hello?” she called softly. “It’s me, 
Isabel. Where’s the candle?” 

“It’s almost gone,” replied a voice. 

“Darn, | should have brought an- 
other.” 

“It’s okay.” 

“I did bring some food,” she said, 
setting down the sodden bundle and 
unwrapping it. “How do you feel?” 

“Much better, thank you.” 

In the darkness, she could just make 
out the bandage on his head. 

“I can’t stay,” she said. “No one 
knows I’m here.” 

He touched her hand. “No, wait. Stay 
and talk awhile.” 

“| don’t even know your name.” 

“It’s McGinnis,” he said. 


On the far side of the pond, Oliver and 
Theodore were treading water with dif- 
ficulty. The helmets they wore and the 
weapons they carried were unseason- 
able, and causing them more trouble 
than they had anticipated. 


“Let’s get ashore before we drown,” 
said Oliver. 

“Sshhh,” warned Theodore, “he’ll 
hear us.” 

“No, he won't. Look at him, he hasn’t 
moved a muscle.” 

The man was sitting cross-legged on 
the bank of the pond, a gaunt, 
hawkfaced fellow with long braids that 
fell across his chest, and a knife at his 
hip. His eyes were closed and he did not 
seem to be aware of their presence. 

“Hey you!” called Oliver as they 
emerged from the water. When there 
was no answer, they crept nearer, bran- 
dishing their spearlike weapons. 

“Who are you?” said Oliver, trying to 
make his voice gruff. “What do you 
want?” 

Without warning, the man’s eyes 
snapped open, and the boys gasped at 
the blue intensity of his gaze. 

“We're armed,” croaked Oliver. 
“Don’t make any sudden moves.” 

“Arm’d, you say?” cried the man. 

“Yeah, so watch your step, mister.” 

“From top to toe?” 

Oliver frowned. “Huh?” 

The man stared wildly at him. “Then 
saw you not his face?” 

Oliver glanced at his brother. 
“What's he talking about?” 

“1 don’t know. Maybe he’s crazy.” 

“O yes, my lord,” shouted the man, 
leaping to his feet. “He wore his beaver 
up.” 

Theodore retreated a few steps. “| 
think we’d better go, Oliver.” 

The man towered over them. “Pale or 
red?” he demanded, thrusting his face 
down at them. 

“Come on, Oliver,” Theodore pleaded, 
“he’s off his rocker. We'd better tell 
Papa.” 

“Murder most foul!” screeched the 
man. 
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Oliver gulped. “Maybe you're right.” 

Carefully they retired to the water 
under the man’s fierce gaze and swam 
away. 


He watched them intently until they 
were out of sight, then set off through the 
forest, his tall form moving like a 
shadow among the trees. As always, his 
eyes were quick and alert, his ears re- 
corded every rustle and squeak, and his 
moccasined feet never missed a step. 

At last he came to a clearing and 
paused, for on the far side was a log 
cabin. He put his hands to his mouth 
and hooted twice. Moments later the 
door banged open and a young girl 
came flying out into the moonlight. She 
squealed with delight when she spotted 
him, and came racing across the clear- 
ing to fling herself into his arms. 

“Sajo, what are you doing up so 
late?” he demanded. 

“Waiting for you, Papa,” she replied 
smugly. 

They walked to the cabin while she 
chattered happily about the day’s 
events: she had gone in the canoe with 
Mama and picked berries, and some- 
how her doll had been left behind. And 
aman had come looking for him. 

Inside the cabin was a battered stove 
on which a kettle creaked, and two 
rough bunks, and a table made of hand- 
hewn planks. A shelf on the wall held a 
few books, some with his own name on 
the spines. Overhead, like a colony of 
dried bats, hung a rack of dark, twisted 
meat. 

A young woman was sitting on one 
of the beds, watching him alertly. She 
got up and poured him a cup of tea, then 
cut a chunk of sweet bannock, buttered 
it, and placed it on a plate. 

“How did it go today?” she asked. 

“Two of them came right up to me,” 
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he told her in a bemused voice. “| must 
have dozed off for a while. When | woke 
up, they were right in front of me. Nearly 
full-grown.” 

She studied him for a moment. 
“What else, Archie?” 

He chewed slowly on his bannock, 
as though deciding whether or not to 
answer. Finally he said, “I had a dream. 
Or a vision, I’m not sure which.” 

“What did you see?” 

“My father, | think.” 

Sajo’s eyes grew big. “You have a 
father, Papa?” 

“Of course, though he’s dead now, or 
so I’m told. | was four years old the last 
time | saw him.” 

Breathlessly Sajo rattled off several 
more questions, but her mother inter- 
vened before Archie could answer. 
“Bedtime,” she said firmly. 

“Aw, Mama.” 

“Come, I'll read you a story.” 


In the morning at the breakfast table, 
Beofor said, “The boys and | are head- 
ing off on a little expedition today. We 
probably won't be back till suppertime.” 

Winifred nodded. She was serving 
bowls of hot quaking aspen cereal to the 
twins, who were buckled into their 
highchairs and making whimpering 
noises. 

“What's the matter?” she asked them. 

“| had a bad dream, Mama,” said 
one. 

“Me, too,” pouted the other. “1 
dreamed | turned into a hat.” 

“There, there,” said Winifred sooth- 
ingly. 

“It’s Oliver's fault. He told us a scary 
story last night.” 

Beofor looked sternly at Oliver. “Is 
that true?” 

“Gee, Papa,” whined Oliver, “even 
the twins are tired of those dopey stories 


about rabbits and mice.” 

“Son, that’s not the point.” 

“How come there aren’t any stories 
about us? After all, we practically built 
this country. That’s what you always tell 
us.” 

“We are not ostentatious creatures, 
Oliver, not like other species | could 
name. No, we are punctual animals. 
Cautious, methodical—” 

“Dull.” 

“If you wish,” said Beofor mildly, 
“but those are still admirable qualities. 
Why else would we have a magazine 
named after us? Or a lumber company? 
Why would our image be placed on a 
coin?” 

“Whoopee, a whole nickel.” 

“Modest praise, indeed, yet entirely 
apt. Were we boastful, overweening 
creatures, we would not enjoy the ben- 
efits of socialized medicine, and our 
murder rate would not be significantly 
lower than that of our neighbors.” 

“Okay, okay,” grumbled Oliver. 

“More cereal, anyone?” inquired 
Winifred. 

“No, thank you, my dear,” answered 
Beofor, getting to his feet. “We should 
be on our way. Come on, boys.” 

“Be careful,” Winifred called after 
them. 

Isabel unbuckled the twins and took 
them upstairs to the playroom. A few 
minutes later, Winifred joined them, 
coffee in hand. From the window they 
could see Beofor, a packsack on his 
back, making his way magisterially 
along the top of the dam, followed by 
Oliver and Theodore, who were wear- 
ing helmets and carrying hockey sticks. 

“Those boys,” she said wearily. 

“Mamag” said Isabel. 

“Thank heavens | have at least one 
child who will not turn my coat grey.” 

“Mama, | think I’m in love.” 


For a precarious moment or two, 
Winifred bobbled her coffee cup. Then, 
needing time to collect her thoughts, she 
looked out the window again and was 
rewarded with the sight of her husband 
jerking to a halt. He raised his head as 
though searching for something, then 
charged forward like a tank, followed by 
Oliver and Theodore. In a moment, all 
three disappeared from view. 

Winifred turned back to Isabel. “In 
love? No, no, Isabel, you’re much too 
young for that.” 

“I’m nearly as old as you were when 
you met Papa.” 

“But—” 

“His name is McGinnis, and | found 
him in the meadow yesterday. He was 
hurt. | hid him in the bank den, because 
| knew Papa would be angry. Oh, 
Mama, he’s so handsome, and he’s got 
the neatest rivet in his tail. He’s an ar- 
chaeologist, and he’s traveled all over 
the world, and | really want you to meet 
him. Can | bring him here? Now?” 

Winifred sighed. The twins were 
chewing on the furniture again. 

“Please, Mama?” begged Isabel. 

“All right.” 

Isabel hugged her and dashed out of 
the room. She dove into the main 
plunge-hole and soon was swimming 
across the pond toward the system of 
bank burrows which her family used as 
emergency shelter. She was halfway 
there when a sleek brown head popped 
up in front of her. It belonged to an ot- 
ter she had never seen before. He had 
calculating eyes and the thick, power- 
ful neck of a wrestler. 

“What do you want?” she blurted out. 

He stared at her for several seconds, 
then ducked underwater without a 
word. 

“How rude!” she exclaimed with relief. 

She continued on her way and, a few 
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moments later, arrived at the bank den 
where McGinnis was hiding. They em- 
braced, then Isabel stepped back and 
said in a puzzled voice, “Why have you 
packed your things? Where are you go- 
ing?” 


Beofor paused to survey the imposing 
edifice which rose out of the middle of 
the pond. He thought back to when he 
and Winifred had first come here. They 
were young—not much older than 
Oliver, Theodore, and Isabel—and in- 
experienced. Their first dwelling was no 
sooner finished than the water level had 
inexplicably risen several feet. Rather 
than start anew, they had built another 
chamber atop the first. Then, when the 
water level returned to normal the fol- 
lowing summer, they found themselves 
the proud possessors of a two-story 
lodge. Over the following years, they 
had added several more floors, as well 
as dormers, turrets, crenellations, and 
several flying buttresses. Now... 

He looked around curiously, then 
raised his nose to the air. 

“What's wrong, Papa?” 

“Do you smell that?” 

Oliver and Theodore sniffed doubt- 
fully. “Yeah, what is it?” 

Beofor clambered up the dam and 
made his way along the top before paus- 
ing to test the air again. Then his furry 
lips curled back with a hiss, exposing his 
orange teeth. 

“An intruder!” he cried, charging off 
the dam into the underbrush until he 
came to alittle hillock of mud. The odor 
was very strong here and filled Beofor 
with rage. Snarling, he attacked the pile, 
scattering it and trying to erase the of- 
fending scent. When there was no ves- 
tige left, he built a fresh mound and 
straddled it. He squeezed a few drops of 
castoreum from his cloaca onto the fresh 
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mud, then moved back. The anger in 
him subsided. 

“Now,” said Beofor,” let us be on our 
Way.” 

Still wide-eyed from their father’s 
behavior, for they had never seen him 
act so fiercely, Oliver and Theodore 
gripped their hockey sticks tightly and 
fell in behind him. 


Winifred was downstairs pouring herself 
another cup of coffee when the water 
level in the main entrance gently rose 
and fall. She braced herself for the ar- 
rival of a stranger with a rivet in his tail, 
a stranger who claimed to love her 
daughter. Then the water parted and she 
found herself staring at a sleek brown 
head. 

“McGinnis?” she asked uncertainly. 

“No, madam,” replied the otter, 
showing her a mouth which was miss- 
ing several teeth. “May | come in?” 

Winifred blinked. “Well...” 

“There is a matter | wish to discuss 
with you. Regarding one of your sons.” 

“Is there something wrong?” 

“Quite the contrary, madam. May I?” 

“Oh yes, please do. You must forgive 
my manners. We don’t get many callers 
here.” 

The stranger slid his long supple body 
out of the water as smoothly as an un- 
coiling snake. 

“There’s a towel on the rack,” 
Winifred said. “You’re not from around 
here, are you?” 

“No, I’m not,” said the otter as he 
dried himself off. “But | passed through 
this way last winter.” 

“Would you care for a cup of coffee?” 

He beamed at her. “How kind.” 

She led him into the kitchen and took 
a pot from the stove. “We make our 
own,” she told him, as she filled his cup. 

“Really?” he asked politely, picking it 


up. 
“Yes. Cream and sugar?” 

“No, thank you.” 

She fetched an earthen jar from the 
counter and showed him the contents. 
“Roasted dandelion roots,” she said. “| 
grind them up in the coffee mill.” 

He raised the cup and sipped. “De- 
lightful.” 

She placed a plate of cranberry muf- 
fins on the table, then sat down across 
from him. “Now,” she said, “what is it 
you wanted to talk about?” 

He put down his cup. “As | men- 
tioned, madam, | passed through this 
way last winter, and while | was here | 
noticed your two fine boys playing 
hockey on this very pond. | was most 
impressed with their skills.” 

Winifred dimpled. “Theodore led his 
team in scoring.” 

“Yes, but it is Oliver | am interested 
in. He too was a team-leader.” 

“In penalty minutes. Tell me, how is 
it you know so much about my sons?” 

“I’m a scout, madam, and | think 
Oliver has what it takes to play profes- 
sionally. In fact, he’s already been 
drafted by the Mallards.” 

Winifred frowned. “I don’t think I’ve 
heard of them.” 

The otter jumped to his feet. “A new 
franchise, madam. They've asked me to 
give Oliver a small gift as a token of their 
good will.” 

He doubled his spine back on itself 
and vanished out the door. There were 
a couple of faint splashes and then he 
was back, a shining weapon in his 
hands. 

“Aluminum shaft,” he beamed. “It’s 
what all the pros use now. Spear some- 
body with this baby and they stay 
speared.” 

“Oh.” 

“Now, training camp starts in less 


than a week, so | suggest you make 
travel arrangements for Oliver immedi- 
ately.” 

“Well, my husband’s not here at the 
moment, but I'll discuss it with him as 
soon as he returns.” 

The otter shook his head impatiently. 
“I’m afraid you don’t understand, 
madam. Oliver has been drafted. It’s his 
patriotic duty to report to training camp. 
If he fails to do so, he could be charged 
with draft evasion.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Now hang on, don’t panic. Since 
your husband happens to be away at the 
moment, and since Oliver is such a fine 
prospect, I’d be willing to make all the 
travel arrangements myself. How does 
that sound?” 

“Well...” 

“An even thousand ought to cover it.” 

“Dollars?” 

The otter loomed over her, exuding 
fishy breath. “A check will be fine.” 


McGinnis said,” You don’t need the 
permission of your parents, Isabel. Your 
mother didn’t when she met Beonuts, or 
whatever his name is. They just went.” 

“It’s Beofor.” 

“What?” 

“My father’s name is Beofor. He’s a 
forester.” 

“Okay, Beofor. What matters is you 
and me, and how we feel about each 
other. The longer we wait, the more 
obstacles there'll be. Let’s go now.” 

“But where?” 

McGinnis began to pace. “Have you 
ever heard of the Lost City of Castor?” 

Isabel shook her head. 

“Legends say it was built by giants 
over 10,000 years ago. They were big as 
black bears and constructed dams that 
were miles in length. Their capital city 
was so vast it had subdivisions, each 
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with hundreds of lodges in orderly rows, 
and linked together by a network of 
public canals. At the center was a 
temple as big as a mountain.” 

Isabel’s eyes widened. “That's amaz- 
ing.” 

McGinnis nodded. “Then something 
happened, we’re not sure what. Some 
scientists think it was due to a change in 
climate caused by an asteroid impact- 
ing the planet’s surface. Whatever it 
was, the giants died out and the city was 
lost. I’ve been searching for it most of my 
life.” 

“It sounds terribly exciting.” 

McGinnis held up his hand. “This is 
more than a shallow quest for fame and 
fortune. It’s a search for the heritage of 
our entire species, a legacy which must 
be found and preserved at all costs.” 

She reached out and gently took his 
hand. “I understand, McGinnis.” 

“No, you don’t,” he said, moving 
away. “There’s more. The search is im- 
portant to me personally because | have 
no roots of my own. | was orphaned at 
an early age, and even though | was 
adopted by a kind and loving couple...” 

“Yes?” she urged. 

He hung his head. “They were hu- 
mans.” 

Isabel gasped. 

“For along time, “ he continued, “oh, 
for a very long time, | thought | was 
human, too. Then one day | got lost and 
never saw my foster parents again. | 
blundered around until | finally encoun- 
tered another human, and though he 
was a stranger, | went to him with my 
heart full of trust. He rewarded me by 
locking me up in a cage and driving a 
piece of metal into my tail. Later he 
apologized for his behavior and offered 
to make amends by taking me for an 
airplane ride. Like a fool, | agreed. We 
set off and, when we were far from 
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home and hundreds of feet in the air, he 
suddenly seized me in a powerful grip 
and wrenched open one of the doors. 
Can you imagine the horror | felt as he 
flung me into the sky?” 

“My God,” whispered Isabel. 

“Somehow | survived the fall and 
took up residence in a mountain lake. 
It was there | met an ancient trout who 
lived in a deep pool. He was double my 
size and claimed to be two hundred 
years old. It was from him | learned the 
story of the Lost City of Castor, and | 
have been searching for it ever since.” 

He knelt before her and placed a 
hand on her thigh. “Tell me you'll be at 
my side when | find it.” 


From a blind at the edge of the clearing, 
Beofor pointed out the cabin to Oliver 
and Theodore. 

“I’ve been studying this family group 
for some time,” he told them as he rum- 
maged among the contents of his 
packsack—Relaskop, diameter-tape, in- 
crement borer—before finding his wa- 
terproof notebook. “It consists of an 
adult pair and one kit. However, the pair 
bond is not very strong among humans, 
and | think this one will soon disinte- 
grate. The male is rather promiscuous.” 

“He’s the one we saw last night?” 
asked Oliver. 

“Yes. A bit of a voyeur, I’m afraid. 
Always skulking about and peeping at 
animals from behind bushes. Makes 
Mama nervous. That’s why I’ve been 
keeping tabs on him. I’ve accumulated 
quite a bit of data. In fact, I’ve been toy- 
ing with the idea of submitting some- 
thing to a scientific journal based upon 
my observations.” 

“Papa, look.” 

At the far side of the clearing, a 
couple of shadowy figures were moving 
stealthily through the trees. 


“Ah, very interesting,” said Beofor as 
he made an entry in his notebook. 
“Now, if you boys can keep absolutely 
still, we might learn something interest- 
ing about humans.” 


Inside the cabin all was quiet. Sajo was 
still asleep, and her mother was stand- 
ing motionless by the window, peering 
outside. She watched intently for a long 
time, then said, “He’s back.” 

The only sound in the cabin—the 
scratching of a pen—ceased. “Who?” 
Archie asked tiredly. 

“Somebody from the city. He was 
here yesterday, looking for you.” 

Archie put down his pen and joined 
his wife at the window. His eyes nar- 
rowed as he studied the clearing, then 
he said, “Hand me my rifle, honey.” 

“Take it easy, Archie. We don’t know 
what he wants.” 

He smiled at her. “Don’t worry, I'll 
just scare the crap out of him.” 

“Well, you can do it without the 
rifle.” 

“Whatever you say, honey.” 

He stepped outside the cabin and 
carefully closed the door behind him. 
Then, as though striking a pose, he stood 
perfectly still. Tall and dark-complex- 
ioned, with two black braids hanging 
down past his shoulders, he directed his 
piercing gaze toward an old poplar at 
the edge of the clearing. At length, there 
was the furtive rustle of underbrush, and 
a man wearing a suit stepped out from 
behind the tree. He was carrying a book. 

“Hello!” he called out. 

Archie moved forward, his face gaunt 
and handsome, his eyes two icy chips. 
“What can | do for you, brother?” 

The man raised the book like a talis- 
man. “I’ve come all the way from Tor- 
onto. | was hoping you’d autograph this 
for me.” 


Archie folded his arms across his 
chest and glared threateningly. 

“| think the work you're doing here 
is wonderful,” the man continued. 
“With the beavers, | mean. I’ve been to 
several of your lectures.” 

“Cut the bullshit, brother. You didn’t 
come all this way just to collect my sig- 
nature.” 

“Well, no. There is something else, 
something | think you should know 
about.” He offered the book again, and 
this time Archie took it. “Someone has 
been spreading rumors about you—dis- 
tressing rumors.” 

Archie flipped open the book, 
scrawled, “Grey Owl” on the title page, 
and handed it back. “What are they say- 
ing about me, brother?” 

The man’s words came out in a rush. 
“That you’re a fake. That your mother 
was not an Apache Indian, but born in 
England, like yourself. And that your 
father was not an acquaintance of Buf- 
falo Bill Cody, but a remittance man, a 
dissolute scoundrel who left England 
when you were a child, and who finally 
met his end in a barroom brawl in 
Mexico.” 

“And who might you be, brother?” 

“| work for the Daily Gargle.” 

“Ah, you're a reporter.” 

“No, an assistant producer. The 
Gargle is a talk show. We thought you 
might be interested in appearing on our 
program and defending yourself against 
these allegations.” 

Archie plucked the knife from his belt 
and flipped it into the air, casually catch- 
ing it by the blade without diverting his 
gaze from the man’s face. “Time for you 
to leave, brother.” 

“Now take it easy, Grey Owl. You're 
a public figure, and | have every right to 
ask questions about your background.” 

Suddenly Archie’s hand was cocked 
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beside his head, then it flashed forward. 
There was a satisfying thwock from the 
tree beside the man, who turned to find 
the handle of Archie’s knife vibrating 
next to his ear. 

“Don’t threaten me, you thug,” he 
said bravely. 

Archie grabbed his arm. 

“Ow, that hurts.” 

Archie pushed the man backwards, 
then plucked his knife from the tree. The 
stumbled away, hollering, “Wait till the 
public finds you've left your own trail of 
abandoned wives and_ illegitimate 
brats.” 

Archie cocked his arm again and, as 
he released the knife for a second time, 
the man instinctively threw up an arm. 

“Ah!” he screamed, grabbing his 
hand, which the knife had nicked. 
Stunned, he stared at the blood oozing 
out from between his fingers, then raised 
his hand as though in triumph. “Blood!” 
he exulted. “Quick, get a close-up!” 

Not far away a branch twitched and 
aman with a pony tail stepped into the 
clearing, a videocam on his shoulder. 


Wonderful aromas greeted Beofor and 
the boys on their arrival home. In the 
dining room, Winifred was setting a 
roasted willow stump on a table already 
weighed down with delicious fare: 
boiled cattails, steamed sedges with 
acorn sauce, duckweed casserole, and 
Winifred’s famous alder twig pudding. 
Beofor immediately began carving the 
stump while Isabel strapped the twins 
into their highchairs. Soon bowls were 
speeding up and down the table, cutlery 
was Clashing merrily, and wood chips 
were flying in all directions. 

Later, when the gnawing and chew- 
ing had finally abated, Beofor eased his 
rotund form away from the table and 
fetched a bottle of birch cordial. He 
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poured a glass for himself and Winifred, 
then said, “It seems we’ve all had a very 
interesting day.” 

Isabel blushed when Beofor directed 
a look at her. “| don’t want to talk about 
it,” she said. 

“Mama says you got engaged.” 

“For about two minutes, Papa. Then 
| figured out he was only interested in 
one thing, and | told him to get lost.” 

Winifred patted her daughter’s hand. 
“You did the right thing, dear. We’re 
very proud of you.” 

Beofor turned to his wife. “And you, 
my dear, had an adventure of your own. 
| understand you foiled a larcenous otter.” 

“How'd you know he was a phony, 
Mamaé” asked Oliver. 

“I'd just written a check and was 
about to hand it to him, when | asked if 
he’d ever met Boom Boom Geoffrion. | 
think he was so intent on the check that 
for one careless moment he forgot to lie. 
He said, ‘Never heard of him,’ then im- 
mediately realized his mistake. The look 
of horror on his face was almost comi- 
cal.” 

“What happened next?” 

“He just cried, ‘Drat,’ and left.” 

Everyone applauded, even Oliver. 
Beofor, however, looked grim. He 
sipped at his cordial and said, “It seems 
our neighborhood is becoming a haven 
for undesirables. Not only was there a 
crook and a scoundrel to contend with 
today, but also a ruffian.” 

“A ruffian?” echoed his wife. 

“The human we were observing. I’ve 
been keeping tabs on him for some time, 
though | haven’t mentioned it before 
because | didn’t want to alarm you. But 
today it became apparent that he is no 
more trustworthy than Isabel’s beau, or 
that crooked, hockey-challenged otter. 
Unless stern measures are taken, | fear 


things will get worse. You know | ama 
peaceable creature at heart, Winifred, 
but sometimes it is necessary to stand up 
and be counted. | have never run from 
a fight, and | will not stand idly by while 
our neighborhood is taken over by riff- 
raff.” 

“Beofor, aren’t you overreacting?” 

“| think not, my dear. Others look to 
me for leadership. | have, after all, been 
knighted, and am no stranger to a hard- 
fought campaign. Therefore, | propose 
to enter the fray by offering my services 
to the citizens of this forest in the next 
election, on a platform of law and or- 
der.” 


After supper, Oliver rushed outside with 
his new hockey stick, which the otter 
had somehow left behind, while 
Theodore went to his room and began 
packing. He was still at it when Oliver 
returned, a look of disgust stamped 
across his face. 

“The shaft’s not aluminum,” Oliver 
snorted, exhibiting silvery palms. “Look, 
it’s been painted.” 

Then he noticed the suitcase on 
Theodore’s bed and added, “Hey, you 
going somewhere?” 

Theodore sighed. “Today you nearly 
got drafted and Isabel nearly got en- 
gaged. Right?” 

“Yeah.” 

“So what about me? How come 
nothing exciting ever happens to me?” 

“| dunno.” 

“Well, I’m tired of it. If | stick around 
here, I’m going to lead the dullest life in 
the whole world.” 

“You're running away?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where? What're you going to do?” 

‘Well, if Papa can go into politics—’ 

An expectant grin lit up Oliver's face. 


“Yeah?” 

“Forget it,” Theodore decided, not 
wishing to subject himself to Oliver’s 
taunts. He slammed the suitcase shut. 
“Where’s Mama and Papa?” 

“Probably in bed.” 

“Well, Id better get going.” 

“See you at breakfast,” laughed 
Oliver. 

Scowling, Theodore crept down the 
stairs to the main plunge-hole and, with 
a lot of prying and shoving, managed to 
get the suitcase through the watery tun- 
nel. When it bobbed to the pond’s sur- 
face, he climbed aboard and used his 
tail to paddle shoreward. In short order, 
he beached the suitcase, drained it, and 
set off down a forest path. He was anx- 
ious to put some distance between him- 
self and his home while his resolve was 
still strong, but he had not gone far when 
a shadowy figure suddenly appeared on 
the path before him. 

“Where's the fire, kid?” 

Theodore put down his suitcase and 
squinted at the speaker. “Who are you? 
What do you want?” 

The shadowy form stepped forward. 
It was an unshaven rabbit in a rumpled 
overcoat, a cigarette dangling from his 
lip. “Where are you off to in such a 
hurry?” 

Theodore gulped. “I’m running 
away.” 

The rabbit nodded. “Circus?” 

“No, I’m going to be an actor.” 

“Ah, the play’s the thing, is it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I’ve trod the boards myself,” said the 
rabbit reflectively. “You'll have to go to 
the States if you’re serious about mak- 
ing it.” 

“Everyone knows that,” replied 
Theodore, picking up his suitcase and 
edging past him. 
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“Say, you wouldn’t have any spare 
change, would you?” 

Theodore wilted under a blast of 
boozy breath. “Sorry.” 

“Look, I’m not a bum,” said the rab- 
bit, raising his voice. “I was a VP at a 
manufacturing plant before free trade 
came along. Then it was shut down and 
relocated in Mexico.” 

Gee, Theodore thought as he hurried 
away, Papa was right. This neighbor- 
hood's really going downhill. 

Behind him, the rabbit was beginning 
to shout, something about the deficit 
and unprincipled cutbacks on social 
programs. 


“Beofor?” said Lady Winifred. 

“Yes, dear?” he replied without look- 
ing up. 

“What are you doing?” 

“I’m just finishing a paper on the hu- 
man we were observing today. It’s all 
done but the references.” 

“Come to bed, Beofor.” 

“Another half-hour, my dear. A paper 
without the proper references is incom- 
plete.” 

“Sir Beofor, where is your chivalry? 
Don’t you know it is impolite to keep a 
lady waiting?” 

He looked up and saw his wife 
dressed in a filmy black negligee. 

“Milady,” he puffed, “this is most in- 
opportune.” 

Slowly she circled his chair. “So, you 
would be a Member of Parliament?” 

He bowed his head and scribbled 
furiously. 

“Tell me, my lord,” she whispered in 
his ear, “what is your position on bea- 
vers?” 

“My references,” he bleated. 

“References be damned,” she cried, 
toppling him to the floor. 
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Canadaland 


Derry! Murphy 
illustrated by Adrian Kleinbergen 


The Medium is the Massage 


(Views of various modes of transportation: 797s and Airbuses thundering in for land- 
ings; high speed rail pulling in to train stations; lines of personal automobiles pass- 
ing through customs) 
ANNOUNCER’S VOICE: “As dangers the world over and within their own country 
increase, American citizens increasingly look north for their vacation paradise.” 
(Camera cuts to fast images of: Mountie dog sledding; nude sunbathers on Wreck 
Beach’; smiling blonde skiing in the Rockies) 


Reach Out and Mug Someone 


(Partial transcript of phone message to Dale MacDonald) 

DALE: “Hello?” 

OPERATOR: “This is Bell Canada’. We are pleased to be your new telecommunica- 
tions server for this area. Please indicate now if you would like to proceed to your incom- 
ing call immediately, or if you would like to hear about some of our fine...” 

DALE: “Jesus! Incoming call!” 

OPERATOR: “Thank you for your choice. We will contact you shortly regarding 
Bell Canada operations and specials. Please proceed.” 

DALE: “Hello?” 

CALLER: “Dale MacDonald. This is the Human Resources Department for Natu- 
ral Resources Export Corporation. Our records show that as of 2400 hours today you 
have been drafted. In keeping with federal government regulations owing to Bill C- 
7982’, your position is terminated. Separation pay has been deposited in your 


Wreck Beach is the nude beach in Vancouver, British Columbia. A popular place. 

2. Also known as Ma Bell. Was a monopoly until very recently. Of course, Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone while he was in Nova Scotia, Canada. 

3. Every Canadian government bill begins with the letter C. 
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account, and at the end of your service 

you can expect to be offered an excel- 

lent entry-level position. Thank you.” 
DALE: “Shit.” 


lf A Tree Falls in the Forest 
and No One is There, Can 
They Still Make Junk-Mail 
From It? 


Your name is Dale MacDonald, and 
the mail is late. You've just lost your job, 
informed of this disaster by a computer 
with a reasonable tone of voice. If the 
computer knows, then you should as 
well. 

But Canada Post’, bless them (no, 
really), is late with the mail today. They 
don’t deliver for anyone but the feds 
now, the feds and advertisers who all 
claim to use recycled paper for their 
junk mail>. 

Maybe they recycle each others’ ads. 

You are a handsome young lad, 
Dale. Six-foot four by the new system, 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds®. 
You have a curly shock of brown hair, 
blue eyes that all the girls say are to die 
for, and pretty decent body tone. But 
today you feel and look quite sick. 

Drafted! Kick the concrete porch on 
the outside of the old tenement you live 
in. That’s it. Again. Ouch! | bet that 
smarts, doesn’t it? Got to be careful, 
can’t afford a broken foot since they 


4. Much, much worse than the postal service of 
our kind neighbors to the south. 

5. Itis a law that Canada Post can deliver all the 
junk mail they want, and no one can stop 
them. They deposit in every mail box, al- 
though there is a movement afoot to take this 
cash cow away from them. 

6. No, metric isn’t dead yet. But there are a lot of 
people up here who would like to see it go 
away. Many miles away. 
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delisted it from healthcare’. 

Ah, the mailman. Walk to meet him 
at the sidewalk, Dale. Have your |.D. 
ready so you can prove it really is you. 

No? Well, then, follow him down the 
street to the superboxes'®, wait for him to 
deposit your letter, and then pull it out. 

Wait! Don’t read it out here! Look up 
and behind you first. 

Yeah, you see? Old Lady Laurier has 
floated another spy balloon. You can 
see the sunlight glinting off the one hun- 
dred sixty times lens as it tries to focus 
on the letter. Consider dropping it with 
one of your pocket missiles, but not for 
too long. Easier and cheaper just to go 
inside and read the damn thing. 

But give her the finger first. Well, give 
the balloon the finger. 

Inside now. What is your reaction, 
Dale, when you read the words? Do you 
stagger to the wall and slowly slide to 
the floor, paper crumpled in your 
hands? Imagine that you do. Now, flat- 
ten out the paper (so precious, so waste- 
ful) and let everyone else read it. 

Sure enough. A draft notice. And get 
this. You're to be assigned to the Nelson 
Eddy Division of the True North Corps. 
How exciting! 

Nobody even knew that you could 
sing. 


Beer! Beer! 


Dale turned on his notebook, phoned 
Jimmy. “This is Unitel? North. There has 
been a stockholder’s purchase, and we 


7. Healthcare is what most Canadians think de- 
fines the difference between them and Ameri- 
cans. 

8. No more home delivery to new subdivisions, 
just to big boxes that stand on the street so you 
can get it on the way home. 

9. The people who broke Ma Bell’s monopoly. 
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are pleased to announce that we are 
your new telecommunications supplier. 
Please allow us a moment to tell you 
about some of the exciting options...” 

“No! Continue call.” 

One ring. Two rings. Three rings. 

“Hello?” Jimmy, squished and funny- 
looking on the tiny screen, image com- 
pressed and recompressed so he almost 
looked real-time. 

“Hey. | need a drink.” 

“Sure, man, what's up?” 

“| got drafted.” 

Jimmy grimaced. “Oh, man, that 
sucks! I’m sorry.” 

Dale let himself smile, but it didn’t 
feel real. “It’s okay. See you at Stormin’ 
Norman’s in an hour?” 

“Done. See you there.” 

Dale thumbed the notebook back to 
standby and reached over his cot to pull 
a T-shirt from his closet. He chose one 
with a picture of American troops in hi- 
tech cold weather gear gunning down 
penguins that looked decidedly Chi- 
nese. The logo on it read: “Antarctica— 
The New Cold War.” 


The Cultural Yoke is 
Somewhat Runny 


(Images of a burning building, fire- 
fighters hard at work, police and army 
troops dealing with civilian unrest) 
ANNOUNCER: “The riot at Stormin’ 
Norman’s American Bar and Cheese- 
cake Hangout"? (detailed map of location 
and description of Stormin’ Norman’s runs 
across lower quarter of screen) started at 
about three a.m. today. Although police 
sources are being circumspect (defini- 
tion of circumspect flashes in upper right 


10.Places with “American” or “Cheesecake” in 
the name are cyclically very popular where | 
live. 


corner of screen), this reporter (image of 
reporter accompanied by curriculum 
vitae and news stories he has done in the 
past three months drifts down left por- 
tion of screen) has received an exclusive 
interview with two patrons of the club.” 

(EXCLUSIVE! in bold type runs at the 
top of the screen. Thrilling music swells 
in the background) 

(At least sixty other channels fall prey 
to a pirate burst informing their viewers 
that the EXCLUSIVE! is running on a ri- 
val channel. Twenty-six of those decide, 
in turn, to pirate the broadcast itself in 
an effort to keep viewers. In a sweeping 
decision handed down forty-three years 
later, the CRTC" rules against all of the 
offending stations, of which one is still 
operating. But that’s another story). 

Cut to image of two teenagers, one 
female, one possibly male, both with 
shaved heads; the one who might be 
male has two ringlets of hair growing 
from the cheeks, each ringlet dangling 
about two inches, curled. Tattoos track 
across the face of each youth, literally 
like tire tracks on the female, more like 
a cross between chicken and elephant 
tracks on the other) 

YOUTH 1 (female): “We were 
dancin, yeah? Dancin’ and jitterin’ and 
humpin’, some sex on the floor but only 
for show, yeah? Sam Cooke, Bruce 
Springsteen, Jackie Wilson (access 
codes for information on these and other 
new buzz artists are offered to viewers) 
... all their new stuff, yeah? Even the 
new dance buzz by, by...” 

YOUTH 2: “By Buddy Holly (access 
code offered). Honkin’ shit, yeah? 
Galsanboys on speakers, dancin’, some 
fights, but only for show, yeah? Couple 


11. The Canadian Radio and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission. Sort of like the FCC. 


get thrown off speakers, little bitta blood, 
not bad, yeah?” (Images of youth of to- 
day dancing to buzz music) 

YOUTH 1: “So couple guys, yeah? 
They go up to the BJ booth, | spy they 
got somethin’ in their paws, yeah?” 

Youth Two: “Thinkin grandomatic, 
got some new buzz spottin’ here!” 

YOUTH 1: “Was not buzz they put 
out.” 

Youth 2: “Was a disc, man, old stuff 
indeed. Punk, somebody say, Young 
Canadians"? (picture of Art Bergmann, 
details about punk music in late 20th- 
century Canada). Song called ‘No Es- 
cape.’ ” 

YOUTH 1: “Joyboy beside me starts 
jumpin’ up and down, hoppin’ like 
wackyow grasshopper. Then he stops, 
pumps his fists in the air and yells, ‘Time 
to shed the imperialistic cultural yoke of 
our Yankee bastard neighbors!’ ” 

YOUTH 2: “Don’t know what the 
fuck he mean, but seemed like a good 
reason for party and fight.” 


Hey Rocky, Watch Me Pull a 
Mountie out of My Hat 


“Squad! You have been selected to 
serve your country. To serve your coun- 
try must be the highest honor to ever be 
visited on your measly little lives!” 

The man who speaks wears the tra- 
ditional red serge of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. His hat is broad- 
brimmed, his boots spit-polished. Big- 
eared mouse pin, brass buttons and 
buckles shine, almost unnaturally. Ser- 
vice revolver sits in holster, looking 
menacing to the new recruits. 

But it is his face that inspires the most 


12. Go back to the story. | explain who they were 
right after this footnote. 
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stares, the most awe. His chin extends 
a full five, maybe even six inches be- 
yond where it should stop. The cleft at 
the end of the chin is also enormous. 
Makeup covers the worst of the scar, but 
it is obvious that cosmetic surgery has 
been used to enlarge his chin. 

Blond curls poke out from under- 
neath the hat, and Sergeant Do-Rite’s 
voice also sounds funny. Like he forces 
it from his throat or something. 

“Squad! Join me in singing ‘Rose 
Marie’! And that’s no request, mister!” 

His singing voice is really quite 
lovely. 


Foster Hewitt!> Rolls Over in 
the Broadcast Booth 


(Excerpts from New-Net TV Guide, 
week of June 26) 

Saturday 6:00 P.M. CBC (PAY): 
Hockey Night in Canada Double 
Header. Los Angeles Kings vs. Louisiana 
Acadians. Montreal Levesques'* vs. 
Oklahoma Oilers. 

Sunday 2:00 p.m. TSN2'°/ ESPN6: 
CFL'® pre-season game. The Austin 


13.For decades, the voice of Hockey Night in 
Canada on CBC Radio and then TV. The man 
who came up with that most important of Ca- 
nadian phrases, “He shoots, he scores!” 

14. Rene Levesque was the first separatist Premier 
of Quebec. The party he lead, the Parti Que- 
becois, came back to power in 1994, looking 
for a way to break up the country. They almost 
succeeded at the end of 1995, and vow to try 
again. 

15.The Sports Network. Canadian version of 
ESPN. 

16. The Canadian Football League. 3downs, 110- 
yard field, 15-yard end-zones. There was a 
short-lived expansion into the U.S., typically 
bungled by all involved. But hints are regularly 
knocked about that the CFL may become a 
farm system for the NFL. 
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Stampeders'” vs. Poughkeepsie Stal- 
lions. A rematch of last year’s Grey Cup. 

Sunday 9:00 p.m. BBC Interna- 
tional3: The Antiques Road Show’®. This 
venerable show continues its visit to 
Canada with a visit to the former Alberta 
Legislature. 

Monday 5:00 p.m. CBC (PAY): The 
New Front Page Challenge'’. Mystery 
guest this week; former BCTV’? Host 
Michael J. Fox?'. 

Tuesday 9:00 p.m. Global?*: Jerry 
Lewis Comedy Fest and Retrospective. 

Wednesday 8:00 p.m. CBC (PAY): 
Wayne and Shuster*’ Retrospective. 


How’s It Goin’, Eh? 


Large groups of youths now wander 
the streets, day and night. All wear 
toques** and earmuffs and green army 
surplus jackets, drinking from the new- 
style, stubbie, beer bottles. Miller Cana- 
dian® is the most popular brand. 
Moosehead’? ranks a close second. 

As with other trends today, this does not 


17. Currently the Calgary Stampeders, but a threat 
of moving the team has been made. 

18.A BBC show that runs on CBC Newsworld 
(sort of like CNN) every Sunday afternoon. 

19. Probably the longest-running show on Cana- 
dian TV; ran for around thirty years. A bunch 
of journalists sat around and tried to guess who 
the mystery guest was. They were given a few 
clues and then asked the guest questions. And 
people think Japanese TV is tough to figure out. 

20. British Columbia Television. Currently a gov- 
ernment-owned channel used for educational 
and more high-brow purposes. 

21.Famous Canadian actor. Really. 

22.A TV mini-network based in Toronto. 

23.Once-big Canadian comedians. Made more 
appearances on Ed Sullivan than any other 
guest. Many are proud of that bit of trivia, 
which is really sad when you think about it. 

24. Head gear for winter. Sort of like watch caps. 

25.Well, actually Molson Canadian. Currently. 

26. Famous beer from Atlantic Canada. 


crop up in one city and then slowly spread 
cross-country. Everyone is online, patched- 
in, wired and wigged. A trend one day is 
a tidal wave the same day. 

They call themselves “Hosers.” Over 
fifty networks pick up reruns of the long- 
forgotten SCTV”’, formerly relegated to 
late-night status on an obscure cable 
channel called TVO”®. TVO responds by 
playing Strange Brew~? 24-hours a day. 
The Ontario government, holed up in 
their offices now for over thirty years 
without talking, responds by finding a 
document that claims they own TVO. A 
takeover ensues. 

After the initial shock of finding that 
they still have a provincial government, 
the people of Ontario (well, okay, Metro 
Toronto, but the rest of the province re- 
ally doesn’t count) let their anger, pent- 
up over years of mismanagement and 
no management, explode. Riots unlike 
anything ever seen are dragged into the 
living rooms of millions of Canadians, 
and, for thirty seconds every half-hour, 
into the homes of Americans. 

Troops are called in, but soon decide 
that they want to side with the “Hosers” 
and everyone else. The government re- 
sorts to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, but image deals with Disney and 
years of training for the Musical Ride*® 
and singing Hollywood classics leaves 
them ill-prepared to deal with actual 
fighting. 


27.This all refers to Bob and Doug MacKenzie, 
as played by Rick Moranis and Dave Thomas. 

28.TV Ontario. Ontario’s version of BCTV. 

29. Bob and Doug's movie. A classic. 

30.Famous routine where Mounties ride their 
horses and carry pikes, all to music and in for- 
mation. Also, the Mounties recently signed a 
deal with Disney to be the only authorized 
purveyor of the Mountie image world-wide. 
One pictures RCMP members collaring drug 
dealers in formation and to swelling music 
from cartoon classics. 


One casualty is suffered by the 
Mounties before they decide to withdraw: 
Sergeant Do-Rite’s jaw is broken. He re- 
turns home a disgraced and dejected man 
after finding that Nell has left him for a Rich 
Little’ impersonator. 


Louis Louis 


The Assembly of First Nations an- 
nounces that they have successfully cre- 
ated a clone of Louis Riel. And while they 
were going to wait until he grew up before 
they made their move, now seems to be 
the appropriate time. 

The Prime Minister, full of bluster, says 
that “We hanged the bastard once, and we 
can hang him again!” The press gallery falls 
in love all over again with this man. Their 
belief that he had slowly succumbed to the 
boredom of the job and that they would 
never again be offered another interesting 
quote is shot down with this one line. 

Tabloids the world over bring interest in 
Riel to new heights. And in schools across 
Canada, Hangman becomes a very popu- 
lar game. 

Natives and Métis across the nation 


31.Famous Canadian impersonator. 
32.Metis rebel from 19th century. Hanged for 
treason. 
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declare their independence. The crisis 
deepens. 


Nothing Binary About 101 


Old animosities still lingering, the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Québec offers 
financial aid to the native and Métis seces- 
sionists, as well as hinting at military assis- 
tance. Some tense moments pass by on the 
border between Ontario and Québec af- 
ter an older gentleman sneaks across and 
erects and English-only No Parking sign in 
retaliation, but soon fall to the side when 
the Québecois troops are recalled to deal 
with native unrest in their own land. 


Reforming 1812°° 


The Prime Minister panics. After consul- 
tations with his ministers, he does the only 
thing he can think of. The phone call is not 
unexpected. Troops move across the bor- 
der, officially as a measure of concern to 
protect American citizens. Resistance, ex- 
cept for in a few rare pockets, does not last. 
The troops stay. The tourists leave, and do 
not come back. ¢ 


33. Referring the War of 1812, where Canadians 
like to point out they handily kicked U.S. butt. 
Few, if any, point out that Canada didn’t ac- 
tually exist until 1867. 
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Einstein: The Sequel 


Darren Latta 
illustrated by Ronn Sutton 


If you put a thousand monkeys in a room with a thousand typewriters, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine of them won't write squat. | suppose that 
isn’t much comfort these days to the boys and girls at the United Nations 
Cultural Reclamation Bureau. On the other hand, Goethe says, “A man’s 
errors are what make him amiable.” 


When Albert Einstein suggested he’d like to change his name to Ziggy, memos 
changed hands. When he bought a Stratocaster with Marshal stacks, meetings were 
convened. And when he announced his desire to form a rock band and take it on 
the road, heads rolled. The Bureau was overextended and underfunded. The last thing 
it needed—so those on the upper floors felt—was another “rogue variant.” 

Officially, UNCRiB was a success. The cloning of significant cultural and scien- 
tific figures—the so-called repros—had ushered in a new age of historical under- 
standing and technical advances. Utopia. Fat city. 

There was no denying that Bell’s death-bed lament, “So little done, so much to 
do,” had proven more than hot air in his case. Rembrandt was creating wonders on 
the canvas of cyberspace while Marie Curie had dominated the Stockholm shindig 
two years running. And the first Einstein repro (mark |) had, with Heisenberg’s assis- 
tance and a dash of strange attractors, nearly unified the quantum and gravitational 
theories. He probably would have succeeded, too, if not for that unfortunate mis- 
understanding with the repro of John Dillinger. 

UNCRIB cloned a second Einstein and Dillinger got ten to twenty in maximum 
lockup. Dillinger was counted a success. 

There was, however, the other side of the coin. Richard Nixon, for instance, was 
being treated in the W.H.O.’s special ward after blowing off half his face freebasing 
cocaine. And Fred Banting was less interested in following up on his insulin research 
than in experimenting with LSD-25 under less than ideal laboratory conditions. At 
last word, he still claimed he could see through his hand. 
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Those were the hiccups. The rogue 
variants. 

Repros had the highest suicide rate of 
any identifiable group, ditto substance 
abuse problems. When Lowry started 
hitting the bottle and Van Gogh cut off 
his ear with a Black & Decker Space- 
maker slicing knife, it was to be ex- 
pected, even encouraged. But not the 
ones with no history of such behavior. 

They were cloned from the original 
DNA, raised in families demographi- 
cally synchronous to the original’s, en- 
couraged in the appropriate fields. 
Nothing should have gone wrong. Of- 
ficially, nothing had. 

Those of us on the inside knew oth- 
erwise. 

Even the successes were problematic. 
Elvis was pushing fifty and had the same 
waist he did when he was thirty. But, 
cried the naysayers, wasn’t the point of 
the King that he grew fat, weird, and 
died before his time? Wasn’t that the 
Faustian dimension of his story? And the 
Beatles? John, Paul, George and Ringo 
were cloned (even Pete Best) but not 
Yoko. Sure enough, the band didn’t 
break up ... but, more and more, was 
sounding distressingly like Wings. 

But of all the repros, Albert Einstein 
(mark II) was proving the most difficult. 
He discovered rock and roll at age six 
and had seen Tommy twenty-three 
times before he was thirteen, publicly 
declaring Pete Townsend to be God and 
his intention to make Tina Turner the 
mother of his children. Since Turner 
hadn’t been cloned, that last wasn’t con- 
sidered a problem. 

When he turned fifteen, UNCRIB, fed 
up, separated him from his surrogate 
family in Germany and brought him to 
the facility just outside Ottawa for more 
intensive career “counseling.” But, as is 


the wont of youth, the more they 
pushed, cajoled and insisted, the more 
adamant he became that he couldn’t 
care less about the photoelectric effect 
or non-Euclidean geometry. And the 
patent office was out of the question. 

He began hanging with Sir John A. 
Macdonald—who told me about it later. 

Sir John A., the canny procrastinator 
and railroad builder, was permanently 
on call as a lecturer/exhibit at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, where he was 
not required to win elections or build 
railroads, but simply be gawked at. He 
hit the bottle with a vehemence even the 
original would have envied. He was not 
considered a good role model for young 
Albert. 

Albert was forbidden to see him. 
Albert snuck out of his room at odd 
hours and did so anyway. 

“| just want to do my own thing, man, 
you know?” Albert told him once, his 
English gleaned from American ’60s 
psychedelic movies. “I don’t dig this 
physics scene, you know? It’s not where 
I’m coming from.” 

“Aye,” agreed Sir John A., a mostly- 
empty bottle between his knees. “Mind 
yoo, at least y’re expected to be doin’ 
somet’in’.” He looked down with scarlet 
eyes at his antique top coat. “Yoo were 
cloned fer what yoo can be, but some uv 
us were cloned fer what we were. 
Everythin’ | was taught is aboot two hun- 
dred years outta date. But | wouldna be 
John A. Macdonald if | knew aboot the 
Charter o’ Rights an’ bloody Freedoms, 
would I? Buty’re just a lad, y’got y’re whole 
life ahead o’ yoo.” He leaned forward 
unsteadily. “Don’t let the bastards get 
yoo down.” 

A quick digression since I’ve met 
many people who, on discovering my 
association with the Bureau, ask me: 


“Why him? Why her? Why not...?” 

When Haberlandt’s prediction came 
true and both sides of the blackboard 
equaled one another, guidelines were 
established. Only a person dead more 
than ten years could be cloned, to pre- 
vent undue influence peddling. Beyond 
that, it was open season. 

Initially, the decision was left to the 
public. There followed a massive fax 
campaign and ferocious lobbying for 
everyone from Confucius to Da Vinci. 

Needless to say, the very first repro 
was William Shatner. They made seven 
of him. After that, it was felt cooler heads 
should prevail. UNCRiB was estab- 
lished with a mandate to choose people 
likely either to contribute greatly to 
modern society, or to our understanding 
of the past. 

Interestingly, no one bothered clon- 
ing Haberlandt. 

“| don’t dig physics, man,” said 
Albert, in the director’s office as he was 
at least twice a week. | 

“Yes, you do,” explained the director, 
trying to control her exasperation. “You 
are Einstein, the creator of Special and 
General Relativity.” 

“That was some other cat.” 

“You were generated from the same 
DNA, raised in the same environment. 
You have the same aptitudes and inter- 
ests.” 

“Did he groove?” 

The director was nonplused. “There 
was no such thing as ... grooving when 
he lived.” 

“Maybe that’s why he was such a 
stiff.” 

“E equals what?” she snapped sud- 
denly. 


1 Here I’m going by official video records. 
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“E+ A+B.” 

“What?” 

“1,1,1,1,4, 4, 1,1, 5,4, 1, 5.” 

Her eyes brightened. “And what does 
that’ mean?” 

“The twelve bar blues, man.” 

“What?” 

“If y’gotta ask...” 

“Get out!” 


They found the note three weeks later 
pinned to his pillow. It read, simply: 


You can’t program people. 
Rock on, 


Ziggy 


They searched long and hard. They 
even dropped into a few nightclubs but 
didn’t like the loud music and so left 
after the first drinks. They hauled Sir 
John A. downtown and a big Mountie 
grilled him for two hours. It was the wily 
Scotsman’s finest hour, deftly evading 
every question with wit and aplomb. 
Finally, he reared up on his legs, no 
doubt wobbling slightly since, it being 
mid-morning, he would’ve been thor- 
oughly pickled, and said in no uncertain 
terms, “That man Blake is the biggest liar 
| ever met!” 

Of course he was speaking to a 
Mountie, not parliament, but it was still 
an impressive moment and he was 
warmly applauded and sent back to the 
Museum. 

They never did find Albert. 

Oh he’s around, but gone under- 
ground like other repros before him and 
is currently playing lead guitar in—well, 
never mind. You never know who might 
be reading. 


UNCRIB is having trouble keeping the 
lid on as they lose more and more repros 
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and rumor has it that the rogues are be- 
coming organized. That concerns some 
people. They are, after all, supposed to 
be the very best and brightest humanity 


de plume and I’m hoping to get a regu- 

lar byline at Now or Rolling Stone. 
First though, me and Kerouac are tak- 

ing a few months and doing the road 


has to offer. thing. 
Me, though, I’m thinking gonzo jour- 
nalism, “fear and loathing” and all that. Yours, 


I've sold a couple of pieces under a nom Bill Shakespeare ¢ 
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The Shuffleman 


Michael Stokes 
illustrated by Mark Savona 


Penny saw him as the streetcar doors clapped open. He stood on her 
corner, unmoving, his head bowed. For an instant she considered stay- 
ing on the car. This far down Queen West the shops and boutiques gave 
way to taverns and pool halls and the block beyond her stop was unknown 
territory. But the Shutfleman was here. 


“You getting off, miss?” The driver peered around to see what she was looking 
at. “Don’t worry about that old boy. He ain’t pretty but he ain’t dangerous either.” 

“Of course not,” Penny smiled to show him she was fine and stepped into the 
street. The firm click of her heels against the pavement was reassuring. And the 
Shuffleman did not move. 

She tried hard not to stare at him. His small, mildewed body was wound in an 
overcoat and his head tilted forward under the weight of old flesh. One hand stuck 
out from a frayed sleeve, the palm turned upward and cupped. 

Maybe this time he won't notice me, she thought. She kept her eyes down as she 
went past but the meaty smell of him filled her nose and throat. She suddenly pic- 
tured him naked: pouched and pulpy with strands of rot extending from the tangles 
beneath his arms and ... lower. She bit down on her lip to suppress a shiver as her 
bladder tightened. 

Three more steps and he'll be behind me. Two more steps and the night will smell 
like autumn again. One more step... 

She raised her head and glanced over her shoulder. The Shuffleman slid his hand 
into a pocket and turned with his head still bowed. As he had every evening for the 
past week, the Shuffleman followed her home. 


“Mary!” Penny felt the staircase sway beneath her as she ran up to her apartment. 
She fumbled with her keys in the dimly lit hall, finally inserted the right one, and 
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burst in. “Mary!” 

“There! Quick! Kill it!” 

Mary stood in the apartment, bran- 
dishing a broom in one hand and a can 
of oven cleaner in the other. Small gobs 
of foamed ammonia dotted the tile floor. 

“There, Penny! By your feet!” 

Penny jumped back when she saw 
the roach. It was a slick dark button zig- 
zagging across the floor in pursuit of its 
waving antennae. It ran straight at her, 
froze, then changed direction for the 
baseboard. 

“Step on it,” Mary cried. 

Penny lashed out her foot, wincing a 
little at the crack and squish of the 
insect’s body. She lifted her shoe as 
Mary stepped forward and fired a spray 
of oven cleaner at the spot. 

“Isn't that overkill?” 

“If you step on them they squirt their 
eggs. Smuck one and you've got fifty 
babies in a couple of days. This way I’m 
sure they’re all dead.” She looked at her 
roommate. “What were you yelling 
about?” 

“He followed me home again.” 

“Who?” 

“Who! Him. The Shuffleman.” 

Mary went into the kitchen for a pa- 
per towel. “He’s just a bum. He’s harm- 
less.” 

“He’s creepy. He smells.” 

“Middle class values, kiddo. Hey, off 
with those shoes. | don’t want you track- 
ing roach eggs all over the place.” 

Penny kicked off her shoes and 
walked into the living room. The tiles 
were clammy beneath her stockinged 
feet. Despite their efforts with paint and 
prints, the apartment remained dinghy. 
Too many students had passed through 
it over the years, rubbing the personal- 
ity of the rooms away to nothing. Still, 
it was as much as she and Mary could 
afford. Neither had anyone helping 
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them with tuition. Mary’s parents were 
dead. Penny just wished hers were. 

She glanced out the window. Out- 
side, the Shuffleman was moving back 
and forth along the sidewalk, tracing 
patterns in the fallen leaves. Penny shiv- 
ered. 

“| wonder who he is?” 

Mary leaned over her shoulder and 
looked out, the chemical-sodden paper 
towel pinched between two fingers. She 
shrugged. “Maybe he sends the 
roaches.” 


“What's little sister so tight about?” 

Mary’s boyfriend, Dennis, was 
stoned. Normally when he came over, 
Penny spent the night in her room, 
studying. She didn’t like his toe-capped 
boots or smoked John Lennon glasses. 
She especially didn’t like to be called 
little sister, as if she were some sexless 
child. But the first snowfall of the season 
had begun and the cotton ticking of 
flakes at her window made her edgy. 
She paced the narrow apartment, arriv- 
ing again and again at the front window. 

Mary looked up from her attempt to 
roll another joint with hash-thickened 
fingers. “Is he out there?” 

Penny nodded. The Shuffleman, his 
head and shoulders scabbed with snow, 
wandered back and forth in front of the 
building, leaving complicated trails in 
the powder. 

“He? Who is he?” Dennis wanted to 
know. 

“The Shuffleman,” Mary said. 
“Penny’s bum.” She snorted suddenly at 
her own words and blew tobacco every- 
where. “Penny’s bum, Penny’s bum, 
Penny’s bum,” she chanted and began 
to giggle. 

Dennis pushed himself to his feet and 
crossed to the window. Penny hugged 
her body beneath her breasts. 
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“He’s cute, Penny.” Dennis was prac- 
tically breathing in her ear. God, didn’t 
Mary care? “Maybe he’s got the hots for 
you.” 

“Stop it.” 

“Yeah, Dennis, stop it.” Mary giggled 
again. “Penny doesn’t go in for that 
kinda stuff. She’s a good girl.” 

Penny frowned. “He’s out there all 
the time. What does he want?” 

“Invite him in and ask.” 

“Christ, don’t do that!” Mary cried. 
“Once you ask him in he’ll just keep 
coming back. We'll never be able to get 
rid of the guy.” 

“He always walks around like that. In 
those weird little patterns.” Penny 
breathed against the window, fogging 
the glass, and tried to trace the pattern 
with a finger. “What does it mean?” 

“It’s a message, Penny.” Dennis whis- 
pered. “It means ‘seek professional 
help.’” He grinned at Mary’s renewed 
giggling and stumbled back to the 
couch. Penny ignored them and 
breathed against the window a second 
time. 


“There’s been another one!” 

Mary looked up from her tea and 
toast as Penny flipped urgently through 
the morning newspaper. “Another 
what?” 

“Disappearance.” Penny found the 
story and read the column quickly. “A 
fourteen year old girl this time. And just 
two blocks from here. She was expected 
home around eleven and never showed 
up.” 

“When | was fourteen my parents 
didn’t even let me look out the windows 
after eleven.” 

Penny sat back. “He wasn’t here last 
night.” 

“Who?” 

“The Shuffleman. | finished studying 


and came out here to watch some tele- 
vision. | noticed he was gone.” 

“He’s a bum, Penny. He wanders.” 

“He wasn’t here the other two times 
either.” 

“You just happened to notice then as 
well?” Mary shook her head. “You’re 
getting weird about this guy.” She up- 
ended her mug in the sink. “Come on, 
we're going to be late. Rubin is handing 
out essay topics today.” 

“I’m not going out.” 

Mary gaped theatrically. “You're go- 
ing to skip class? You?” 

“So what?” 

“So this is an occasion.” Mary re- 
garded her for a moment then dug 
through her pockets. She pulled out a 
quarter and placed it on the table in front 
of Penny. 

“What's this for?” Penny asked with- 
out touching the coin. 

“I want you to go out and give it to 
the Shuffleman. | want you to see—un- 
der the bright light of day—that he is just 
an old unfortunate man and nothing 
more.” 

“Tcan't.” 

“Why not?” 

“He only comes out after dark.” 


Penny stayed in her room until she 
heard Mary leave to catch the streetcar. 
She stripped off her school clothes and 
reached for her robe, then paused. Feel- 
ing reckless, she walked to the bath- 
room naked and began to draw a tub. 
While it filled she returned to the kitchen 
and read the newspaper story again, rel- 
ishing in the feel of cool wood against 
unguarded skin. 

Slipping into the hot water, she rested 
her head against the side of the tub and 
tried to decide what to do. Mary did not 
understand, that was clear. All the evi- 
dence was there but Mary couldn't see 


it. It might help if | told her about my 
dreams, Penny thought. But she was not 
always sure they were just dreams. 

She’d found the Shuffleman intruding 
into her mind early in the morning when 
she floated, warm and heavy, between 
sleep and waking. At first she had been 
ashamed but gradually came to realize 
she had no control over what was hap- 
pening. 

She could almost see him now, 
standing mutely beside the tub. In her 
mind he was peeling off his overcoat to 
reveal fish-pale skin streaked with 
grime. In her mind, his face melted and 
became Dennis’, then Professor Rubin’s, 
then a progression of others. Mary’s face 
was there, as was the face of the girl in 
her Chaucer class, the one who smiled 
shyly. All of them were attached to 
Shuffleman’s filthy body. 

“You can’t shock me,” Penny said 
defiantly and swam suddenly out of her 
doze. Her neck was a block of wood 
and the water surrounding her felt cool 
and oily. There was a roach on the tile 
wall above the tub; a fat, copper-coated 
bull sitting there, watching her. 

Penny eased one hand out of the 
water and scooped the insect into her 
fist. It struggled furiously in her grip. 

“What does he want, Mr. Roach? 
Hmmmm? Is it this?” 

She dropped the roach onto her 
breast, smiling as it ran over her skin. 
“Can he feel that? Does he like that?” 
She caught the roach between two fin- 
gers and popped it. “Because he can’t 
have it.” 


She began catching other roaches in a 
jar. Hours spent in her room pretending 
to study were devoted to watching the 
things skitter around the glass in compli- 
cated loops and patterns. At night she 
would sit by the front window and 
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watch the Shuffleman repeat the pat- 
terns in the snow. 

She had collected thirty-four roaches 
when Dennis vanished. 


“I’m probably being silly,” Mary said as 
she shrugged into her coat. “It wouldn’t 
be the first time he got sidetracked by a 
friend or a bar. I'll just feel better if | walk 
to the corner. I'll probably meet him 
halfway down the street.” 

Penny nodded. “There’s a pay phone 
in the doughnut shop on the corner. Call 
me when you get there, okay? Here’s a 
quarter.” 

“Thanks.” Mary looked like she was 
about to say something else and then 
turned and left. Penny heard her feet 
pounding down the stairs. She hurried 
to the window and stared out. The Shuf- 
fleman was not there. 

She went into her bedroom and 
opened her bottom drawer. Beside the 
roach jar was a collection of newspaper 
clippings. Eight disappearances in the 
past couple of months. All within the 
radius of a few blocks. She took out the 
jar and put it on her desk. 

“What is going on? Why Dennis 
now?” The roaches ignored her. She 
shook the jar with sudden petulance, 
sending them into a frenzy. They at- 
tacked one another viciously. She had 
put no food in with them and the larg- 
est bulls had become cannibals. 

The sound of the apartment door 
slamming made her sweep the jar and 
the clipping back into the drawer. 
“Mary,” she called and hurried from her 
room. 

Her roommate stood in the kitchen, 
her knees and boots caked with snow. 
She was crying. Clenched in one hand 
was a pair of smoked John Lennon 


glasses, 
e 
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Penny called the police and stayed with 
Mary until they arrived. The two offic- 
ers spoke in calm, quiet voices. One put 
the glasses into a plastic envelope and 
took them down to his cruiser. Mary put 
her coat back on and took them into the 
street to show them where she had 
found them in a pile of fallen text books. 
The police called for back-up and lit the 
area with flares. Penny could see the 
smoldering glow from the front window 
while a policewoman took her state- 
ment. 

She did not mention the Shuffleman. 


Later that night, after the police had 
gone and Mary had finally drifted into 
an uneasy sleep, Penny took the stairs 
down to the basement and kicked at the 
banister rails until one split. She worked 
it free and carried it back upstairs: a 
twelve-inch stake of wood. She hid it in 
the back of her closet where the roaches 
wouldn’t see it when she took them out 
of the desk. 


She waited until she was sure Mary was 
strong enough to deal with the truth. “I 
know what happened to Dennis,” she 
finally said one night. 

Mary sat in the living room, very still. 
Watching warily. Her eyes had taken on 
a guarded look, Penny noticed. Her 
boyfriend had been plucked out of the 
world and Mary was beginning to real- 
ize how easily it could have been her. 

“Did you hear me, Mary? | said | 
know what happened to Dennis.” 

“| heard you.” 

“He took Dennis for the same reason 
he took the other eight. To get at me.” 

“Who did?” 

Penny stared at her in amazement. 
“The Shuffleman. Who do you think? 
Look at this,” she went on quickly, sens- 
ing her roommate’s impatience. She 


dragged out the newspaper clippings, 
now pasted neatly in a scrapbook. 

“Five of the nine who disappeared 
were girls. Four of them were blonde 
like | am and the other one was the same 
age.” 

“For Christ’s sake, Penny—” 

“| think he went after the boys to 
throw off suspicion. | can’t see any other 
reason. Except for Dennis and he’s ob- 
vious.” 

“Obvious?” 

“Sure. Dennis was a direct attack. 
And you know what that means.” Mary 
remained silent, her face set and stony. 
“It means you're next because you're 
my best friend.” 

Mary looked away for a moment, 
then took a deep breath. She reached 
over and took both of Penny’s hands in 
her own. 

“Penny, when was the last time you 
went to class?” 

“Class?” Penny said, startled. “Mary, 
haven't you been listening to what I’ve 
been saying?” 

“I have, Pen, and it’s crazy.” 

“You don’t understand. You’re in 
danger.” 

“From whom? An old bum?” 

“He’s more than that. He’s evil. | 
know he is. | know what he thinks 
about. That smell that comes off him, 
Mary. It’s dirt. Rotting soil. He sleeps in 
it.” 

Mary was looking at her uneasily. At 
last, Penny thought, she was getting it. 

“| know what he is. That’s why he’s 
after me. He sends the roaches to watch 
me.” 

“The roaches?” Mary said dumbly. 
She was edging away from her friend. 
Penny jumped off the couch and ran 
into her bedroom. She pulled the jar 
from her desk and then, after a second’s 
hesitation, recovered the splintered 


section of banister. The roaches would 
see and he would know how close she 
was but it couldn’t be helped. She 
needed Mary. 

Penny dashed back into the living 
room to find Mary dragging on her 
boots. “What are you doing?” 

“I’m getting out of here.” 

“No, Mary, you can’t. It’s not safe for 
you. He’ll be waiting.” 

Mary grabbed her jacket and began 
backing down the hall. “I have to go, 
Penny. | can’t listen to the things you’re 
saying.” 

“You can’t leave, Mary. He knows 
you're coming now.” 

“He’s nothing, Penny! He can’t know 
anything!” 

Penny held up the jar of roaches. 
There were more than fifty of them now 
and the inside of the jar was black with 
their skittering bodies. “This is how he 
knows. This is why he'll be waiting. He 
controls them, Mary. He’s a vampire.” 

Mary gave a cry of revulsion and 
slapped the jar from Penny’s grasp. It 
broke against the floor and the roaches 
scattered in all directions, the scratching 
of their thin legs audible on the tile. 
Mary bolted for the door. 

“Mary, wait!” Penny grabbed for her 
but Mary knocked away her hands and 
clawed the door open. Penny had no 
choice. She inverted the banister rail 
and brought the blunt end down on her 
friend’s skull. It made a sound like a 
mallet against a croquet ball. Mary stag- 
gered and caught the door frame to keep 
from falling. She turned to Penny, dazed 
and uncomprehending. 

“I’m sorry, Mary,” Penny said and 
raised the rail again. 

Mary lashed out a fist, mashing 
Penny’s lips back against her teeth. 
Penny felt her head fill with broken light 
and her mouth fill with blood. She sat 
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down, suddenly boneless. 

“Crazy bitch,” Mary said. She pushed 
herself into the hall and Penny heard her 
stumble down the stairs. 

Penny sat there long after the build- 
ing door closed, blood dribbling down 
her chin. When she finally pushed her- 
self up, she made her way to the living 
room and pressed her burst lip to the 
cold glass of the window. Outside, the 
sidewalk was deserted. The Shuffleman 
would be hunting Mary. 


She was lying in the tub, rolling another 
joint, when the telephone began to ring. 
She had been using the hash for her pain 
since the aspirins had run out. Her lip 
was finally sinking back down to size 
but two of her lower teeth were loose 
and the left side of her jaw ached con- 
stantly. 

The phone rang five times before the 
answering machine kicked in and 
Mary’s voice filled the apartment. 
“We're far too busy doing exciting, ex- 
otic things to sit around waiting for your 
call, so please leave a message and we'll 
find time to fit you in.” 

The machine beeped. “Hello, Mary, 
this is Professor Rubin calling. It’s been 
a couple of weeks since | saw you in 
class and | was wondering if everything 
was okay. | know this has been a diffi- 
cult term for you, with your roommate 
dropping out and Dennis ... well, with 
Dennis. Please call if | can be any help.” 
He left his office extension and, after a 
pause, his home number. Penny lit the 
joint and blew out a lungful of smoke. 

“Fuck you, jack. Mary’s gone. Shuf- 
fleman got her.” 

She smoked the joint down to a glow- 
ing shred and dropped it into the 
bathwater. Climbing out of the tub, she 
padded naked and dripping into the 
kitchen. The cupboards were almost 
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empty and the garbage overflowed onto 
the floor. She found a slice of bread and 
some cheese and sat at the table eating 
cheerlessly. The texture of wood against 
her bare flesh no longer excited her. 

Taking her sandwich, she went to the 
front window and stared out. It always 
seemed to be dark now. The Shuffleman 
stood on the sidewalk, his head bent 
forward. Penny watched him for a long 
time before it registered. 

“He’s not moving.” 

For the first time in months, the Shuf- 
fleman was still. One hand poked to- 
ward her from a frayed sleeve. Just like 
he used to stand on the corner. 

Waiting for me. 

And the enormity of his scheme burst 
upon her. She spun around and saw the 
squalor and filth. She had not cleaned 
or shopped, she had not done anything 
for weeks. In sudden panic she dashed 
to the front door. There, beneath the 
mail slot, was a pile of buff envelopes 
with the words “Important” and “Final 
Notice” stamped on them in red. 

He had corrupted her dreams and 
taken her friends. Now he was trying to 
get her thrown out of her apartment. She 
would end up in the street, helpless and 
easy prey. Panic flooded through her. 

And then broke. She stood in the hall, 
breathing deeply, listening to her heart 
steady. “| know what to do,” she said 
aloud. Her voice sounded good. It 
sounded strong. She used it again. “I 
know what to do.” 


She dressed in sweat pants and an old 
kangaroo sweater and tied her hair 
back. She cleaned the kitchen first, bag- 
ging the trash and dropping it into the 
back alley through the window in 
Mary’s room. She scrubbed and scraped 
and mopped and, when she was fin- 
ished, she attacked the bathroom in the 


same way. And then the living room. 
And then both bedrooms. She carried a 
can of oven cleaner in her sweater 
pouch and kept her eyes open for 
roaches. She saw none. 

She finished shortly after midnight. 
The Shuffleman was still standing out- 
side her window. “Just a little longer, 
you bastard,” Penny whispered. “I’m 
almost ready.” 

She showered, running the water 
very hot, then toweled off and went into 
Mary’s room for the tight black dress 
Mary had worn to the autumn dance. 
The wolf whistle dress Mary called it. 
Penny took it and a pair of dark stock- 
ings back to her room. 

She applied make-up and lipstick 
sparingly to her still tender face. 
Dressed, she stood in front of her mir- 
ror and examined herself critically. Her 
white skin stood out in stark contrast to 
the clothing. Her hair was limp, lifeless 
gold falling about her shoulders. 

I’m too pale, she decided. | look half 
dead. The thought made her smile a 
little and with the smile returned the last 
of her confidence. He almost made me 
crazy. | won't let him do that. 

Penny went to her closet and took out 
the wooden stake. She placed it on the 
kitchen table on her way from the apart- 
ment. 


She went down to the first floor and 
pushed open the glass entrance door. 
The air was sharp and cold. It knifed 
through the thin material of the dress, 
making her gasp. 

“Hey!” she called from the stoop. 
“I’m here.” 

The Shuffleman did not move. Penny 
wedged an abandoned newspaper be- 
neath the upper hinge of the door to 
keep it from closing. She went down the 
steps and across the lawn. The slush was 


ankle-deep and the ground beneath, fro- 
zen into uneven hummocks, made 
walking in heels impossible. She kicked 
off her shoes impatiently. 

Even with the wind and cold, the reek 
of rotting soil assailed her as she neared 
the Shuffleman. “Here | am,” she said. 
“What are you going to do to me? Why 
don’t you do to me what you did to the 
others?” 

The Shuffleman did not move. 

Penny grinned. “Too public for you?” 
She grabbed his hand and began to lead 
him back across the lawn. “I know a 
private place. Come inside with me. | 
want to show you something in my 
apartment. In my kitchen.” The Shuffle- 
man followed her mechanically, stop- 
ping when she freed the newspaper, 
moving again when she jerked his hand. 
His feet clopped woodenly on the stairs. 

She led him into her apartment, her 
damp stockings slipping a little on the 
slick tile floor as she pulled him into the 
kitchen. She sat on the table, the stake 
just behind her, and smiled at the Shuf- 
fleman. 

“Well?” she asked. “Isn’t this what 
you wanted. Don’t be shy. | know all 
your filthy ideas and they don’t scare me 
at all.” She took his hands and rested 
them on her knees. “I know how long 
you've wanted to do that.” She hooked 
her legs around him, locking her ankles 
against the small of his back, and pulled 
him in tight. 

His hands slipped from her knees and 
hung at his sides. 

“Don't try to fool me,” she said, her 
voice a little more strident. “I know. I’ve 
known for months what you are.” She 
lifted his hands back and began to rub 
them up and down her thighs, feeling 
the rasp and pull of his chapped flesh 
against her stockings. “You can feel the 
blood pounding through me, can’t you. 
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You can almost taste it.” 

She moved his hands faster and 
leaned back, spilling her hair and expos- 
ing her throat. She smiled languidly, 
staring at him from beneath half-closed 
eyes. She would wait until he tried to 
strike. Wait until he revealed himself 
fully. At the moment of his greatest con- 
quest she would defeat him. She re- 
leased his hands, confident that he 
would be tearing at her. 

His hands fell away limply. 

The Shuffleman did not move. 

“What's wrong with you?” she 
screamed. “| know what you’ve been 
thinking! | know you want me! | know!” 
She grabbed the stake and swung it at 
him, cracking him across the forehead 
with the blunt end. He staggered, and 
blood began to pour from a ragged cut. 
Penny’s rage overflowed at the sight. 

She screamed and beat him. The 
Shuffleman began to stumble about er- 
ratically in his strange little patterns, like 
a defective wind-up toy. He whimpered 
deep in his throat. 

“No you don’t! Stop that! Stop walk- 
ing like that!” 

Penny caught him by the collar and 
tried to jerk him back. The coat peeled 
away from him. The Shuffleman bounced 
off a wall and looped back, repeating the 
same desperate pattern over and over. 

“Damn you!” Penny took the stake in 
both hands and brought it down into 
him. She expected it to pierce his pulpy 
body and burst his heart. But his skin 
was leather stiffened over bone. The 
stake gouged a trench across his shoul- 
der blade. Blood foamed dark and hot. 

“You lied! You were supposed to be 
soft and wet!” She stabbed him again. 
And again. Her feet slipped in the blood 
and she went down, slamming her head 
on the edge of the table. Her vision shat- 
tered and came back, bloated and 
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tinged red. The Shuffleman made his 
frantic little patterns, whining abrasively 
and holding his hands to his wounds. 

Penny shrieked and flew at him. She 
drove the spike into his stomach, his 
chest, blunting the jagged edge with her 
repeated thrusts and finally snapping it 
off entirely. She was slick with his blood. 
The Shuffleman fell, carrying her down 
with him. The breath went out of her 
under his weight and something in her 
chest crunched. With a sigh, the Shuffle- 
man settled atop her and died. 

Penny crowed with triumph. Ignoring 
the pain in her side, she wrenched back 
his head and pulled apart his lips. Now 
she would have proof. She forced her 
fingers into his mouth and pushed his 
teeth apart. 

The teeth were black and grey 
stumps, in some places rotted down to 
the gums. None of them were long. 
None of them were sharp. None of them 
could draw blood. 

Penny wailed and beat the Shuffle- 
man’s body. Then she wrapped her 
arms and legs about him and held him 
close, sobbing brokenly. “You lied to 
me,” she moaned. “You lied to me. You 
lied.” She hung her head back, breath- 
ing in great, tearing snuffles. And froze. 

The roaches had come back. 

They clung to the walls and ceiling 
and kitchen shelves. They squeezed 
their way out of the gap around the 
baseboard and from the cracks between 
the tiles. Hundreds of them. Maybe 
thousands. The largest bulls had moved 
to the edge of the blood pool, surround- 
ing her. 

“Oh God,” Penny whispered. She 
levered herself from beneath the corpse 
and stood carefully, trying not to slip in 
the slick puddle. One of her knees had 
been wrenched in the fall and threat- 
ened to fold on her. “Oh God,” she said 


again. “He called you, didn’t he? That 
was the pattern. He called you.” 

The bull roaches were packed to- 
gether forming a black and copper car- 
pet. They began to move, to sway from 
side to side, creating patterns of their 
own. Their legs rasped rhythmically. 
Penny’s sobs trailed off as she stared at 
the shifting mass. The pattern now was 
smooth and fluid. It reached her fully, in 
a way the awkward scuttling of the Shuf- 
fleman never could. She heard meaning 
in the abrasive scrape of legs; found 
purpose in the ebb and flow of bodies. 
She understood. 

“He was your ... your fetch? He seeded 
your colonies. He found ... quilting ... for 
your Nest. Warmth for your grubs.” She 
swayed a little, knowing now the reason 
for the disappearances. Poor Mary. 

“|... |don’t want that to happen to me,” 
she said. “Let me be your new fetch. | am 
stronger than the old man. | won't raise 
suspicions like he did. Look!” 

The carpet flowed apart to allow her 
to open the closet. She pulled on her 
winter parka, wincing at the pain from 
her battered limbs. “I look normal. Not 
like him.” She gave a cracked smile. 
“Please.” 

She felt their group mind crawling 
through her own, wriggling into her 
emotions and designs. She gagged and 
swayed. And she knew this had been 
their intention all along. They had al- 
ready chosen her to replace the Shuffle- 
man; now they had to find if they could 
trust her. The group mind inside her 
touched something and she felt sudden 
alien satisfaction from the elders. Here 
was something they understood. Some- 
thing they could trust. The carpet pulsed 
again. 

weacceptyoufetch 


The younger roaches swarmed across 


the Shuffleman, disposing of his body. 
As each became satiated, Penny felt 
their thoughts turn to the Nest and the 
sweet dankness beneath the sewers. She 
knew there would be others of her kind 
there. Other fetches. As she serviced the 
Nest so she would service and be ser- 
viced by these others. The thought made 
her shiver in anticipation. It was that 
anticipation the elders had touched. 
Rutting was a hunger common to both 
species. 
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helpremovethecarcassfetchandthen 

They filled Penny’s mind with 
thoughts of moist tunnels; the meaty 
smell of a lover; the feel of chapped 
hands on her thighs. Excited but still 
mindful of her pain, she moved slowly, 
shuffling to the spot cleared for her. She 
had been foolish to believe the Shuffle- 
man was a vampire. The undead did not 
exist. 

Kneeling, Penny joined the Nest and 
began to feed. ¢ 
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Meanwhile, Somewhere 
in Saskatchewan... 
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Margaret dug her paddle into the water with so much fury, the canoe took off like a 
frightened beaver. With only a can of Heineken and some maple syrup left in the 
food bag, she knew that if she was to survive, she’d either have to shoot a Canada 
goose by tonight or start on Gordon. Poor silly Gordon, who had refused to take 
advantage of the cheap flights to get to the “NO” rally in Montreal, lay dead in the 
boat after being gored by a moose he’d tried to brain with a hockey stick. Margaret 
looked up at the sky and, seeing the snow-laden clouds rolling across the horizon, 
cursed this flat, forsaken land that could, with one hand, give life to such a man as 
John Diefenbaker, and take away her sweet gentle lover with another. She cursed 
again and laughed hysterically. Who'd recognize the good-mannered little red-haired 
orphan girl in the disheveled woman who was on the verge of committing the un- 
thinkable: marinating her patriotic sweetheart in imported beer? e 
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Alien Rites and Wrongs 
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It must have been a quiet kill. A rustle in the grass, a few quick steps on 
the asphalt path, perhaps a startled cry choked off by a crushed windpipe, 
then only the alien killer tearing large wet mouthfuls from a fleshy haunch. 
Oland felt his gorge rise. He fought to control his stomach; his gaze did 
not want to leave the ground behind the waist-high plastic barriers where 
the warm morning sun hadn’t yet begun to dry the blood and other fluids 
on the ground. 


A hand clapped him on the shoulder and he jumped, startled. The grass had 
muffled the footsteps of Al Forrestor, an old university buddy and now a Detective 
in the Edmonton Police Service Homicide unit. 

Oland was happy to follow Forrestor back up the path. Glancing at Oland, 
Forrestor said, “| guess that’s the difference between your job and mine. You teach 
your Criminology students all the theories about abnormal behavior and psychotic 
personalities; | have to clean up the not-so-theoretical ab-normal crap the psychotics 
leave behind.” 

Oland smiled weakly, “Don’t worry, I’m okay—my imagination just got the best 
of me for a minute.” 

Al patted him on the shoulder. “Sure, Tom. Thanks for coming down here. | don’t 
like this one—but still, | wouldn’t have bothered you except the Captain suggested 
it.” 

Dead gory bodies ... he’d have to thank the Captain. Oland was much more 
comfortable with the smaller tragedies of failing students and faculty indiscretions. 
Unfortunately, his self-respect—and, he had to admit, his curiosity—hadn’t allowed 
him to stay away. He might learn something he could pass on to his students. 

Oblivious to Oland’s preoccupation, Forrestor talked away: “We thought of you 
as soon as we realized it was, well... Let’s just say I’m kind of hoping it’s some pervert 
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into cannibalism.” 

Oland’s attention snapped back. 
“Cannibalism? But it...” 

They were interrupted by the arrival 
of a mounted patrol officer. She pushed 
back her cap and said, “There’s two 
Kohoet in the crowd. I’m not really sure 
what the protocol is here, sir.” 

“Nothing different,” Forrestor said. 
The officer’s eyes narrowed, but she 
nodded and rode off. 

Oland’s eyebrows went up. “You do 
know the killer’s a Kohoet, don’t you?” 

Forrestor shot him a sharp glance that 
clearly conveyed yes, and shut up. They 
walked back to the police car in silence. 

Forrestor commanded the car com- 
puter to pull up the video taken at the 
scene. “Now you know why the captain 
wanted you here. This is going to be 
really messy. We told the feds about it 
an hour ago and they think we’ve got 
the makings of ‘an interstellar inci- 
dent.’ ” He snorted. “We're calling in 
the experts, just in case.” 

Not sure how he should handle his 
sudden promotion to “expert,” Oland 
sat bemused as they watched the video. 
Forrestor supplied a running commen- 
tary, freezing the occasional shot. As the 
images flowed by, Oland’s thoughts 
shifted from what have | got myself into? 
to a feeling of horrified detachment. 
How could one thinking, rational, feel- 
ing being cause another being so much 
horror and pain, and still exist as a hu- 
man afterwards—except that was the 
kicker in this case, wasn’t it?—This killer 
wasn’t a human at all. 

A nudge from Forrestor brought 
Oland back from his ruminations. 
Forrestor pointed to a frame of a foot- 
print, half of it only an impression in the 
grass, half of it made in soft soil—it was 
obviously a Kohoet foot. The print 
showed four long toes, with each toe 


ending in a curving claw mark. Oland 
exhaled; he had been hoping that his 
hypothesis had been wrong. Forrestor 
froze the screen on another shot, a par- 
ticularly gory one. 

“Unfortunately,” he said, “the evi- 
dence is pretty clear. For a few minutes 
we thought maybe somebody’d bred a 
new kind of killer dog, but the teeth 
marks aren't right.” He pointed to the 
screen, “See?” 

Oland focused on the marks, trying 
to ignore the gore in the rest of the 
frame. The holes seemed triangular and 
more like puncture marks than bites. 
There was no chance they could have 
been made by a human, or any other 
terrestrial animal. 

Back at the university, Oland spent 
the afternoon on his Mac2000 skim- 
ming every database he could find on 
Kohoet criminology. It was no surprise 
there was precious little to read about 
Kohoet crime or deviance. Humans had 
absolutely no standard for recognizing 
either, as the Kohoet would see them. 
And in human terms, just about every- 
thing the Kohoet did seemed deviant, 
though fortunately not criminal. Until 
now. 

It had been fifteen years since the first 
Kohoet ship landed over in Norway and 
its crew had asked to have “a lih-ttle 
chah-at” with the King. Since then, the 
Kohoet had been a source of nightmares 
for a wide variety of government offi- 
cials, all the way from the Department 
of Defense to junior bureaucrats trying 
to reword multi-cultural and cultural 
diversity policies ... but the Kohoet had 
supplied very little else, especially infor- 
mation about themselves. Hundreds of 
thousands had arrived over the years, 
staying in small enclaves all over the 
globe. They had made no demands on 
Earth governments and peoples except 


for—and no one knew why—unlimited 
access to art galleries and art museums 
world-wide. 

The Kohoet wanted to know every- 
thing about Earth culture, and only cul- 
ture. Science and technology didn’t in- 
terest them at all. The databases showed 
them intimately scrutinizing Vigeland’s 
statues in Oslo’s Skulpturpark, the 
Rembrandts in the Riksmuzeum, the 
Katedrala in Zagreb. They could be seen 
mingling with the costumed throngs at 
Mardi Gras; sifting through the Hindu 
temples, statue by statue; and examin- 
ing every stained glass window in 
Westminster Abbey, pane by pane. 

How could their request be refused? 
They had interstellar travel, personal 
energy shields, and doubtless other 
marvels, including weapons, although 
those hadn’t been shown so far. It 
wouldn’t do to alienate the Kohoet— 
Oland smiled wryly at the pun—we 
could learn so much from them. That is, 
if they would only talk to us! 

The major powers had tried to enlist 
them, cajole them, threaten them (dis- 
creetly), but nothing had made an im- 
pression. They were here to learn about 
human arts. Period. Culture vultures, the 
media had been quick to label them. 
And the name had stuck—since it was 
clear they were of avian, not mamma- 
lian, descent. 

Oland’s thoughts were interrupted by 
the phone. It was Forrestor wanting to 
know how the research was going and 
to tell him that, just as they’d feared, the 
Department of Justice was now taking 
an active interest in the investigation, 
“for reasons of interstellar relations.” He 
signed off. 

Oland sighed—would the feds make 
it harder or easier to do this? He called 
up another file. There were only occa- 
sional articles appearing in the aca- 
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demic journals; there were more fre- 
quent ones appearing in the popular 
media but they were little more than 
speculations based on extrapolations 
from observations of clothing, manner- 
isms and speech. Humans including 
himself unfortunately, knew almost 
nothing about Kohoet technology, cul- 
ture, society, psychology—or, more to 
the point, criminal behavior. 

Oland cradled his chin in his hand 
and looked with despair at the disorder 
on his desk. He had canceled his classes 
in order to attend the meeting tonight. 
It didn’t look like he’d have much to tell 
the Police Task Force. 

Forrestor called again. Bad news— 
the Justice Minister, in person, was at- 
tending the meeting. What did Oland 
have? 

“Well, we definitely know who 
dunnit, so to speak. There’s collabora- 
tive evidence for the teeth and foot 
prints: the killing was done in the early 
morning; a human killer probably 
would’ve chosen darkness, right?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And the dead woman was a sprinter, 
in fact an alternate for the Olympic 
team. But indications are that she was 
overtaken from behind. So this thing is 
very fast. Faster than human.” 

Forrestor’s grunt was expressive. 

“Right, and there’s one last thing. It’s 
not likely it was a sexually-motivated 
offense. The Kohoet are pretty amused 
by human sexual practices and they’ve 
made a few verbal slips that show they 
can’t tell a human male from a female. 
People magazine got that one.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Unfortunately, | have no clue yet to 
‘why-dunnit.’ ” 

“Yeah. Thanks.” Forrestor signed off. 


On the way to the meeting, Oland, 
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Forrestor, Police Captain Kaminsky and 
two uniformed members of the task 
force stopped at the morgue to have a 
final consultation with the Medical Ex- 
aminer. 

“Shit...” the captain said softly and 
stopped just inside the doorway. She 
motioned one officer to go for backup. 
Oland and Forrestor followed her in and 
immediately saw the reason for her dis- 
comfort: there was a Kohoet speaking 
softly into a small device as an attendant 
was closing one of the metal drawers. 

“How the hell did it get in here?” the 
Captain asked no one in particular. 

Behind her back, Forrestor muttered 
to Oland, “Something that size, you try 
stopping it.” 

Captain Kaminsky frowned at him 
and said to Oland, “You know more 
about these ... people than either of us, 
Doctor. | suggest you talk to um, him.” 

Oland hesitated, then stepped for- 
ward. The alien was still speaking, a 
series of short coos, clicks and chirps, 
into the device. Oland glanced down at 
the alien’s feet. The Kohoet was shod in 
rubber-soled wooden clogs held on 
tightly by the grip of claws sunk into four 
triangular slots. The legs were scaly, 
stringy with muscle, and oddly jointed. 
The plumpish, down-covered body was 
clothed in a brown chiton and a yellow 
quilted cloak. The head was beaked and 
crested with a ridge of somewhat faded- 
looking orange and bronze feathers. 
Yellow, unblinking eyes looked up from 
the communicator and stared back at 
him. 

Oland introduced himself. The alien 
looked past him to the two by the door, 
then back. “You may call me 
Kah’hatten,” it said. “I wi-ill pay three 
hundred thousand dollars in restitution 
for the loh-ss of the hu-man. It is suffi- 
cient.” 


Oland barely noticed the exclama- 
tions of the two behind him. He was 
watching with fascination the sharp, 
white teeth that appeared and disap- 
peared as the alien spoke—long, thin, 
three-sided needles. Such teeth were 
probably an adaptation to piercing the 
hide of whatever prey it was that the 
Kohoet killed and ate on their hot desert 
home world. 

There was little doubt the Kohoet 
were carnivores, though they looked 
rather like moas, extinct flightless birds 
from New Zealand. All two and a half- 
plus meters of him—or her. But moas 
hadn't been carnivores, had they? 

“Wha-aht else do you wah-nt?” the 
Kohoet asked. The thin, hooting quality 
of the alien’s speech registered with 
Oland as he tried to think of an answer 
that would be understandable to the 
Kohoet. 

“To find the killer, ah, sir. Our justice 
system insists on it, that is, our laws are 
based in...” Oland’s voice trailed off as 
the alien cocked its head to one side— 
in curiosity? Anger? Oland cast about for 
something to continue the conversation. 
There were only two roles that would be 
likely to bring the Kohoet here. It was 
either a law enforcer of some kind (an 
idea with which Oland’s gut feelings 
disagreed), or... “You are the—Elder in 
your, ah, family?” 

The Kohoet blinked for the first time. 
It turned its head again and regarded 
Oland through the other yellow eye. 
“You surprise me, hu-man. On what 
evidence do you base your question?” 

Oland hesitated. He was very aware 
of the others behind him listening for 
any tidbit of information that might be 
useful. “Ah, meaning no disrespect, sir, 
but | can see from your crest discolora- 
tion that you are mature, perhaps even 
elderly, and our research tells us that in 


almost all societies it is the elders who 
mediate in the wrongdoings of family or 
clan members.” 

Kah’hatten blinked again and made 
a curious ducking, swallowing motion 
of the head that no human could ever 
hope to duplicate. “I drink to you, Oh- 
land.” 

Oland was taken aback. Could it be 
that the Kohoet hadn’t expected a mere 
human to use as simple a tool as deduc- 
tive reasoning? What were they trying to 
understand about humans, anyway? He 
decided to take advantage of what 
seemed a breakthrough. 

“And |, uh, drink to you, Kah’hatten. 
May we assume, then, that you will help 
us bring the offender to justice?” 

The alien drew its cloak tighter 
around itself and blinked twice. “No,” 
it said, and strode out of the morgue. 


At the task force meeting, Oland’s ideas 
about the identity—or at least species— 
of the killer were greeted with cautious 
acceptance. The Justice Minister and his 
aides sat quietly through most of the 
meeting. The conversation in the 
morgue was repeated and analyzed but 
nothing more was learned. The Kohoet, 
Kah’hatten, would return with the resti- 
tution the next day and they would have 
to act before it left the city, or turn the 
case over to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. The Justice Minister 
spoke up for the first time. 

“Professor Oland will be given a let- 
ter of appointment to handle the inves- 
tigation.” 

The members of the Task Force 
looked taken aback. Oland protested 
that a police officer, a psychologist or an 
anthropologist—even a politician— 
would be more effective. The Minister 
dismissed his suggestions with impa- 
tience. “You won't ruffle jurisdictional 
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feathers...” Oland winced at the choice 
of words, but the Minister didn’t notice. 
“.,.and you can talk to the aliens. That's 
what we need. I’ve given you plenipo- 
tentiary powers in this matter. The pa- 
perwork will be here tomorrow. Do 
your best.” The Minister, with his entou- 
rage about him, left the room. 

“Plenipotentiary” Oland spent the 
night searching the databases, trying to 
spot a photo of Kah’hatten. If he found 
that, he might be able to find shots of 
other family members. As he searched 
he noticed something that had previ- 
ously escaped him. There were very few 
young Kohoet in the screens. Mature, 
elderly, but not young. As well, most of 
the Kohoet appearing with Kah’hatten 
had some variation of bronze and or- 
ange head feathers, not all, but most. So: 
family looked alike—not surprising. But 
so what? Very aware of the pressure 
now on him, Oland spend the night 
steeped in frustration and coffee. 

The Kohoet strode into police head- 
quarters at mid-morning. Oland had 
been there since 7:00 a.m. and infusions 
of yet more coffee were the only thing 
keeping him awake. 

The Kohoet was examining a Monet 
print in Kaminsky’s office as Oland and 
the Captain entered. 

The Captain pointed at the coffee 
table and said, “This may take a minute. 
You can sit there if that would be more 
comfortable for you.” 

The Kohoet blinked twice and the 
feathers on its crest went back. An an- 
gry cat, Oland thought and glanced at 
the Captain in alarm. Kah’hatten’s crest 
lifted and it made a small ruffling mo- 
tion—of irritation? It ignored the table 
and knelt on the floor. Its eyes were on 
a level with the humans’ as they sat 
down. 

Captain Kaminsky leaned forward, 
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hands on her desk. “We wish to say that 
we appreciate your good intentions in 
offering to make restitution; however, | 
must advise you, sir, that just because it 
was offered doesn’t mean we will give 
up our investigation. We will find the 
killer. Expect my staff to have you and 
your family—” She paused as the alien’s 
crest went back, then repeated, “and 
your family under constant observation 
as long as you are within our jurisdic- 
tion.” 

She nodded to Forrestor who opened 
the door, and then to Oland. “Escort him 
out, Professor. Detective Forrestor and 
| have some things to discuss.” 

Oland stood, and from a cautious 
distance, waved his hand in an “after 
you” gesture; then realized the alien 
might not recognize the movement. 

The Kohoet hadn't said a word dur- 
ing the entire meeting. 

Several paces behind, Oland fol- 
lowed it out of the building. There was 
an arrogance in the alien’s stride. It no 
doubt thought they were merely postur- 
ing. As Oland watched the noon-hour 
crowd make way for the alien, he was 
suddenly fed up. The murderer was go- 
ing to get away completely free; the 
politicians were hovering about looking 
for a scapegoat in case of a major blow 
up; he was wasting his time and learn- 
ing nothing; and—and Captain Kam- 
insky was probably going to get herself 
into trouble if she didn’t stop challeng- 
ing the creatures! He was barely aware 
that the alien had stopped and was 
watching him. 

Oland stopped. 

Abruptly the alien said, “My family 
will not return. You have your restitu- 
tion. You will leave us alone, and if you 
do not...” Its crest fell and a clog slipped 
off one raised and taloned foot. “I will 
be tempted to hurt you.” 


The alien slid its claws back into their 
clog holes and turned to stride down the 
street, passing the whispering crowd that 
had stopped to watch the confrontation. 
Oland, ignoring them also, walked over 
to the statue of Winston Churchill that 
brooded over the plaza and leaned 
against its base. He felt a wave of tired- 
ness wash through his body. This had 
not been a good morning. 


The next day, Oland turned over his 
classes to his graduate teaching assistant 
and moved a cot into his office. At his 
request, the Justice Department and the 
University Criminology Department had 
arranged that he be given access to ev- 
ery byte of data that existed on the 
Kohoet. He had files from the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Interpol, the UCLA 
XenoBiology Department, the U.N. Of- 
fice of Alien Relations, the Malmo Insti- 
tute of Alien Studies and a dozen other 
sources. There were discussion papers, 
media in-depth analyses, and transcripts 
of overheard Kohoet conversations in 
various Earth languages. The alien lan- 
guage recordings, he found to be nearly 
useless; linguists were still unsure of 
anything but Kohoet numerology. There 
were photographs, videotapes, and odd 
scraps of paper—probably the Kohoet 
equivalent of chocolate bar wrappers, 
Oland thought in weariness late one 
evening. But then, only minutes later, he 
found the newsfax, and the first possible 
clue to the question of why-dunnit. 

He showed it to Forrestor next morn- 
ing. Forrestor read the article with com- 
plete puzzlement. “This is a damned 
clue? This is crap!” He pointed to the 
headline: “Kohoet Humiliate Asian 
Games Winners.” 

Oland shrugged and took the paper 
from Forrestor’s large hand. He 


smoothed it down on the desktop. “I 
think it might be important. Listen: ‘The 
four Kohoet ran in circles around them 
without a sound, then the Kohoet 
shouted at the runners and ran away. 
The Chinese runners, winners of the 
Gold and Silver medals respectively at 
last year’s Asian Games, estimated the 
Kohoets’ speed to be over 70 kilometers 
an hour. Zhang Mian-Mian, Gold Med- 
alist, commented, “And these were short 
ones. Imagine what big ones with a 
longer stride could do!” ’” 

Forrestor’s eyes opened wider. “The 
victim was jogging!” 

Oland nodded. 

Unfortunately, that was the last help- 
ful bit of information he found for over 
a week. Then, the following Thursday, 
the Task Force Liaison from the RCMP 
called. His embarrassment was obvious. 
There had been a new and unusual in- 
cident in southern Alberta and since 
they had been told to watch out for any- 
thing involving Kohoet and runners... 
Well, this wasn’t a human runner, he 
told Oland. It was a cheetah ... see, 
there was this guy south of Calgary that 
owned a couple of cheetahs and, to ex- 
ercise them, he’d run them in the ditches 
beside the road. And he’d got caught 
speeding because, well, cheetahs don’t 
read speed signs. Anyway, the guy had 
been a little upset and had made a crack 
to the constable writing the ticket that 
maybe he shouldn’t be bothering well- 
meaning humans and cheetahs when 
not ten minutes before these smart- 
mouthed Kohoet had circled his Jeep at 
probably over 100 klicks an hour and 
shouted rude things about his cats. 

“What did they shout?” Oland de- 
manded. 

The officer hesitated. “Some things 
the guy in the car didn’t catch, but he 
was pretty sure they said the cats weren’t 
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physically fit... And the guy said they 
were pretty short for aliens. | think they 
must have been young ones.” 

“Yesss!” Oland said loudly. 

Forrestor, who had overheard part of 
the conversation, demanded to hear the 
rest. “Wanna bet the Kohoet in China 
said the runners weren't fit, too?” he said 
to Oland. 

“And your mother thought you 
should’ve been a plumber!” Oland said. 
“Not only that, these ones were young, 
too, just like the ones in China. | think 
we’re on to something...” Oland’s grin 
faded. “But, really, | have no idea what.” 


Oland spent the next week looking for 
reports of similar incidents: someone or 
some thing moving at high speed and 
being accosted by Kohoet. Indices of 
local periodicals proved to be the most 
informative source. He found mentions 
of a train being paced by Kohoet in 
Western Australia; Kohoet stampeding 
a camel herd in Tunisia; a drag-racing 
accident at Thunderbird Raceway in 
Arizona caused by the sudden appear- 
ance of a Kohoet in between the racing 
cars. All of the incidents had happened 
within the last year. The few physical 
descriptions indicated the Kohoet to be 


young. 


Late one evening—or rather very early 
one morning—as Oland was drinking 
coffee and sifting through yet more 
newsfaxes, Forrestor called to tell him to 
get to city police headquarters immedi- 
ately. There had been an attempted 
murder. By a Kohoet. 

Forrestor was in Kaminsky’s office. 
Kaminsky was wearing a dark, attractive 
evening suit. Sitting on the couch were 
two shaken young people, male and 
female, in black leather jackets. He, Joe, 
had picked her up after her shift at the 
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hospital. She, Gillian, was an intern. It 
had been a warm night and they had 
been thinking about finding a nice spot 
by the river to, uh, look at the stars. They 
were just slowing down a bit—they 
were on his Honda Shadow motor- 
cycle—when she felt something grab 
her shoulder and nearly pull her off. And 
there was this Kohoet racing beside 
them, and it had tried to pull them both 
off the bike. 

They showed the gathered officers 
the long gashes in their thick leather 
jackets. They'd lost the attacker when 
Joe had screwed the Shadow’s throttle 
to one-fifty. 

There was little doubt from the 
intern’s precise though shaken descrip- 
tion that the Kohoet had been a juvenile. 
But there was also little doubt that it was 
not a member of Kah’hatten’s family. 
Under the streetlights, it had shown a 
dark-colored crest, very different from 
the lighter plumage of Kah’hatten’s 
family. 

As Forrestor escorted the pair—now 
clinging tightly to each other—out to 
their scratched but operative motor- 
cycle, the rest of the group digested the 
development. 

Forrestor came back grinning. “You 
know, | think they’re still going to look 
at the, uh, stars.” He imitated Joe’s 
voice. “But in a less mosquito-ridden 
and much safer location, | suspect.” 

An idea tickled Oland’s mind: Young 
predators chasing things—no, living 
things—that moved quickly, but in 
many cases, not quickly enough, so that 
they were “not fit,” to a Kohoet mind. 
The question was: “not fit” for what? 
Young lovers on a motorcycle that was 
moving nearly a hundred and ten kilo- 
meters an hour seemed to have been 
“fit” for something—fit for killing. Young 
lovers... 


“ 


Oland looked up at the group. 
need to see Kah’hatten.” 

Forrestor pushed himself upright in 
his chair. “Didn’t the big bird sort of 
threaten to kill you last time you guys 
chatted?” 

“ ‘Sort of,’ yes.” Oland made a face. 
“But—l think | know why the killing and 
the attack occurred. And |'ll tell you this, 
not only do we have a problem, the 
Kohoet have a bigger one.” 

The RCMP had tracked Kah’hatten 
and its family to a small hotel located 
near Dinosaur National Park in south- 
ern Alberta, not far from where the chee- 
tah chasing had occurred. The Kohoet 
had bought and reinforced the hotel. It 
was obvious to all concerned that a 
search warrant would have little effect, 
and a SWAT team would have dubious 
influence on interstellar relations. 

The door to the hotel was unlocked. 
Oland went in alone. 

Kah’hatten met him just inside and 
blocked his entry. 

Oland stopped. “You have a serious 
problem,” he said. “And | know what it 
is.” The alien blinked. Its crest fell, then 
slowly rose. It stood aside and Oland 
walked in. 

The interior had been gutted: the 
walls of what had probably been the 
lobby and the ballroom had been re- 
placed by hanging tapestries; windows 
were veiled by gauze; soft red carpets 
were piled one on top of the other. An 
amazing variety of human-made crafts, 
art objects, and junk were scattered 
about the room. Kah’hatten led him to 
far end of the large open space. It settled 
into a mound of brown fabric. Oland sat 
down on the floor opposite. He could 
hear the whispering sounds of other 
Kohoet entering the room behind him. 
How many were in residence? How 
many young ones were in residence? 


“| wah-nt you here or you wou-ld not 
be here,” the alien said. 

“1 know that.” Oland’s voice croaked 
a bit and he cleared his throat. 

“Tell me wh-at you know,” Kah’hat- 
ten demanded. 

“No,” Oland said, “I'll show you 
what | know. But first, | have to explain 
a few things. We're afraid another kill- 
ing will happen and that people, hu- 
mans, will get very angry at you, and 
your family, and all of your people. Even 
if you don’t believe in our laws, you 
must understand that this is a problem? 
It will happen unless the killer is found 
and punished in some way, by us—or 
by you.” 

A Kohoet chirped softly behind 
Oland. Another clicked and chirped in 
response. They were in between him 
and the door. He tried to ignore the 
slight shiver that went up his back. 

He stood up slowly, his eyes now 
level with those of the seated alien. 
“Kah’hatten, you can’t pretend this kill- 
ing will go away. We both know it 
won’t—as long as your children are here 
with you.” 

He turned. He was about ten meters 
from the door. Perhaps it was too short 
a distance. Or even worse, too far. With- 
out warning, he started to run. 

The Kohoet drew away from him— 
all except one. A young one. It hesitated. 
Its head cocked to one side. Oland ran 
past it. 

“No!” Kah’hatten shouted, its voice 
a peacock’s shriek. 

Oland kept running. There was a soft 
footfall behind him. Then another, then 
the sound of running feet. 

Oh shit, Oland thought. / was right! 

Something brushed the back of his 
jacket. Something grabbed his thigh. 
There was tearing pain and Oland fell. 

There was a thud and the pain less- 
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ened. He heaved himself up. There was 
a long gash in his leg, but it wasn’t deep. 
He took off his shirt and wadded it over 
the wound. 

The youngster was on the floor under 
a heap of adult Kohoet. They got up, 
until only one held it down. The young 
one was whimpering. The adult stroked 
its crest feathers. 

Kah’hatten looked down at the 
youngster. “He is the youngest child of 
my last nesting. | hoped...” Its soft voice 
trailed off. 

It turned away and returned to its fab- 
ric nest. Oland limped after it, to sit qui- 
etly while Kah’hatten gazed at the hang- 
ings on the distant wall. 

Oland finally broke the silence. “You 
know,” he said in a soft voice, “Auman 
young people ... they have a hard time, 
too, when their hormones take over. 
Growing up isn’t easy. They become...” 
He gestured with his free hand. “I don’t 
know ... temporarily deranged. Sex be- 
comes the only thing they think about, 
sometimes they don’t think at all, and 
sometimes they do stupid and danger- 
ous things. If you’re a carnivore, | sup- 
pose killing is the same kind of in- 
stinct...” 

Kah’hatten continued to stare into 
space. 

“Of course, over time, the hormones 
stabilize—on both worlds...” Oland 
quit talking. Kah’hatten wasn’t respond- 
ing. Had he, Oland, stomped over some 
sort of sacred knowledge and seriously 
offended the Kohoet? Did Kohoet get 
really, really quiet before they, say, dis- 
emboweled an enemy? 

“Yes,” Kah’hatten said and focused 
on Oland. “You are right. We ask for 
abstinence and it is not effective.” 

Oland relaxed. 

“There is no ro-om for hareet on our 
voyages.” Oland’s confusion must have 
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shown, for it added, “They are the prey 
the young ones chase until wi-hsdom 
reasserts itself.” 

“And the hareet are ‘fit’ to kill?” 
Oland asked. “Umm, probably because 
they’re pretty fast, right?” 

“Yes.” The alien clicked softly. 

In amusement? Oland wondered. 
“And you don’t want to leave your chil- 
dren behind...?” he prompted instead. 

The alien lowered its crest, stared at 
Oland, then raised its crest again. It had 
made some kind of decision, Oland 
thought. “No, we do not wah-nt to leave 
our children behind. Our voyages are 
long and we yearn for each other. We 
only take the children with us who we 
think can be trusted, but as you can 
see...” It blinked twice. “This problem 
has followed us everywhere. We hoped 
here...” 

Oland waited. 

“...we hoped here we could find 
answers.” The alien cocked its head. 
“Humans are a very violent people, but 
you haven't killed everything alive. We 
hoped we could learn how you control 
yourselves.” 

Oland winced. “So you went looking 
for answers in our art. Why didn’t you 
just ask us instead?” But he knew the 
answer before the words left his mouth. 
The Kohoet were hunters who lived in 
families—packs. To admit weakness to 
outsiders would be completely unthink- 
able. It would be contrary to survival. 

He was right; Kah’hatten didn’t an- 
swer the question. Instead, it blinked. 
“We have found that people use art to 
express the deepest parts of their being. 
We saw ‘sex’ in your art, but until you- 
ou explained, | did not understand it.” 

“And | suppose you have tried reli- 
gion, therapy, drugs...2” 

The alien cocked its head. “Religion, 
yes, but we fou-nd the results unpredict- 


able. Drugs dulled the mind when they 
were in the dominant learning stage. 
‘Therapy’ you will have to explain. At 
home, we use...” It thought for a sec- 
ond. “...self-esteem. Our young must be 
fast and courageous and intelligent to 
kill a hareet. They know this and wait. 
But he-ere—here they can be all those 
things, and there is still nothing to kill.” 

Slowly the other Kohoet had gathered 
around Kah’hatten, facing Oland. They 
were all listening intently. 

Self-esteem... Oland had an idea. 
Actually he had several, but self-esteem 
might be a good starting place. He’d 
have to talk to a few anthropologists. 

“Kah’hatten,” he said, “I think hu- 
mans might have some concepts that 
you could study and modify—but, we'll 
want something in return.” He thought 
quickly. The Minister wasn’t going to 
like this, but he had given Oland the 
power. “Here are our terms: for now, to 
be safe, send all of your young people 
home, and...” Oland paused. “The one 
who killed the human: how long before 
he reaches maturity?” 

Kah’hatten looked over Oland’s 
shoulder. “About eleven years in your 
time.” 

Oland nodded. “Okay, what | ask is 
that he does not travel again until he is 
an adult, even to be with you.” 

Kah’hatten blinked twice. The crests 
of the Kohoet sitting around them fell 
like cards. “That long?” Kah’hatten said 
softly. 

Oland nodded. “That will be its pun- 
ishment, if you agree.” 

The other Kohoet looked at Kah’hat- 
ten. Kah’hatten sat with its eyes closed 
for a minute, then opened them. “It is a 
hi-gh price for the child and for the fam- 
ily, but we will do as you ask. It will be 
the payment for wha-at you give us.” 

Oland winced again. What if his 


suggestions didn’t work? What if ideas, 
too, could be “unfit”? And ideas were 
really all he could give; criminology 
wasn’t as exact as, say, genetics... He 
had a mental vision of rampaging 
Kohoet chasing down and killing terri- 
fied academics across the globe. He 
should have taken a minor in diplomacy 
way back when... 

He grimaced. 

“Payment, yes. We're asking you to 
pay us with something more valuable 
than money, because we believe life is 
the most valuable thing we have.” He 
tightened the makeshift bandage on his 
leg. “We'll talk more in a minute, but 
first I’ve got to tell some police officers 
I’m okay and that we have an offender. 
And a punishment.” He hobbled to his 
feet. “After that, we can start to talk 
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about, uh, ‘counting coup,’ and maybe 
virtual reality games ... you'll have to 
come to the University...” 

He took a deep breath. No, he had to 
take the one last risk; better him than... 

“Kah’hatten, look, | don’t know what 
you will get in return for your payment. 
We may not be able to help you at all. 
I'm telling you not to expect miracles. 
We'll help you as much as we can, but 
you know, we still don’t know what to 
do about our own violence. Or even 
sex, for that matter.” 

He waited, body tense, ready to 
run—if he could. As if it would help! 

The alien didn’t move. Instead it 
clicked softly. Yes, in amusement, 
Oland realized. 

He smiled, turned and limped to- 
wards the door. ¢ 
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They would eventually call it the Summer of Love, but right then it was 
only the Spring of Stupidity. 


| parked the pickup well off the road and locked it, although there was probably 
no need. The land Chuck’s uncle had lent us for our commune—if | might dignify it 
with such a name—was in one of the remoter townships of the Grey-Bruce, and no 
one had lived there for years. 

| wiped the sweat from my face and from under my breasts. From now on | was 
going to wear a bra, in spite of Renata. Renata went smugly braless, letting just a 
suggestion of aureole and nipple show through the thin, patchouli-scented, Indian 
cotton blouses she affected. Okay, so | was jealous. | shouldn’t be. Hadn’t Chuck 
told me he liked the earth-mother type? 

| wrestled on the backpack, picked up the grocery bags and started down the trail 
through the twilit cedars. 

| didn’t hear him at all. | was forging ahead down the path, head down to bal- 
ance the weight of the pack, and there in front of me, out of nowhere, was a pair of 
moccasined feet. Moccasins ... jeans ... worn leather belt with a plain brass buckle 
... plaid workshirt ... raggedly-cut salt and pepper hair just touching the shoulders... 

He laughed, a deep laugh with five beats to it, and said, “You with that bunch 
back in the clearing?” The voice matched the laugh, a deep monotone, or rather not 
a monotone but the seeming lack of stressed syllables that | remembered from my 
childhood. Tom Crow-Wing had talked like that, stopping to pass the time of day 
with Dad, back when my Dad was still trying to hack a living out of the bush. 

“| didn’t hear you,” | said, foolishly. His upswept eyebrows disappeared briefly 
under the ragged edge of his hair. The grey in his hair was deceptive; he was a young 
man. He laughed that throaty, five-beat laugh again. 

“That's my living,” he said. He inclined his head toward the bags I’d let drop. “Can 
| carry those for you?” 

Never talk to strangers. My mother told us that, and not just after Dad died and 
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she’d moved us into town. There’s 
plenty of crackpots out in the bush too. 
But the bags were damned heavy, and 
this guy’s shoulders were broad. 

“Thanks,” I said. The trail wasn’t wide 
enough to walk side by side, so | had a 
good view of those shoulders most of 
the way back to the clearing. 

“What do you do?” | asked, trotting 
along behind, feeling awkward. 

He slowed and turned his head, lift- 
ing his flared eyebrows with a half- 
smile. 

“For a living,” | added. 

“I’m a hunter.” He stood aside and let 
me lead the way into the clearing. 

They’d got all the support poles for 
the longhouse planted in the ground. I’d 
had my doubts about the book where 
Chuck had found his plan for building 
a longhouse, but a longhouse was bet- 
ter than that damned geodesic dome 
he’d really wanted. Still, | hoped it 
wouldn’t rain; it would be awhile before 
we had a roof over our heads. 

Gavin sprawled beside the fire. 
Chuck was strumming on his guitar. 
Renata danced languidly to his aimless 
chords, her long auburn hair falling silk- 
ily over her shoulders. How, | thought 
despairingly, did she manage to stay 
looking like that in the middle of the 
fucking bush? She saw the stranger, 
stopped, and stared. | did the introduc- 
tions. 

“Renata—Gavin—my boyfriend, 
Chuck.” Too possessive? “I’m Molly.” 

| stopped and looked at the stranger. 
He hadn't told me his name, and | 
hadn’t asked. He inclined his head to 
each in turn, and then gave a name that 
sounded like little more than vowels to 
me. But Renata apparently caught it 
because she held out her hand and said, 
“Chad? | didn’t get the rest of the name?” 
He didn’t answer, so she went on, “It 


Was so sweet of you to help Molly carry 
things back. Would you like to stay for 
supper?” 

“No, thanks. But I'll bring you supper 
tomorrow.” And Chad, if that really was 
his name, retreated from the firelight and 
was gone. 

“Oh wow, isn’t he handsome?” said 
Renata. “Do you suppose he’s Indian? 
But | thought they had black eyes. His 
are such a nice light hazel.” She turned 
to me. “I started supper while you were 
gone, Molly. | found some potatoes, 
they were kind of old and icky, but | 
broke off the sprouts and buried them 
under the fire. They should be ... oh, 
dear,” as she raked the blackened lumps 
out onto the bare ground. 

“Renata,” | said. “Those were our 
seed potatoes.” 

| walked away, leaving someone else 
to dig the ring bologna and bread out of 
the grocery bags. That someone else 
was Renata; her voice carried. “It’s not 
organic—how do we know what's in 
it?” It didn’t matter that much to me 
anyway; I’d cheated and had a ham- 
burger while | was in town. 

| spread out my sleeping bag and lay 
down on top of it. The smell of scorched 
bologna gave way to the acrid sweet- 
ness of marijuana smoke. | drifted off, 
but woke when Chuck spread his sleep- 
ing bag next to mine. 

“Renata didn’t know those were seed 
potatoes,” he said. 

| considered pretending | was asleep. 

“She doesn’t know as much as you 
do about these things,” he went on. “Try 
to see Renata’s side. She has a really 
sensitive spirit, you know.” 

He knew I wasn’t asleep, and pre- 
tending | was would only make him 
think I was sulking. “It’s all right,” | said. 

He reached over and pulled me to 
him, shoving a hand under my jeans 


and squeezing my rear. 

“I’m all sweaty,” | said. Meaning, 
You're all sweaty. 

“Mmmm. Sweat turns me on.” 

So | let him, but my mind wasn’t on it. 

I'd told Chuck about the bush farm 
that had finally killed Dad and left 
Mother bitter. I'd made my childhood 
sound more glamorous than it was, | 
suppose; Chuck had the glamour of 
being a draft-dodger (actually he was 4- 
F, but he wanted to be a draft-dodger), 
and | badly wanted him to think me 
glamorous too. He’d been hurt when | 
hadn't been enthusiastic about the com- 
mune. “You're just jealous of Renata,” 
he’d said. And | was, although | insisted 
| wasn’t. “You know all about living off 
the land.” And that was why | couldn’t 
get enthusiastic about it, but | didn’t 
know how to tell him so. “We need 
you.” | gave in then because | wanted 
to believe that, and also because | was 
afraid the next line would be, “All right, 
I'll go without you.” 

My mother had not been happy. “1 
worked so hard to get you and your sis- 
ter into university, and you throw your- 
self away on some hippie!” On one 
level, | couldn’t blame her. On another 
level, she was my mother, she was old, 
what did she know about youth and 
love? 

Chuck’s long curls fell across my 
face. They were starting to get greasy. 
Maybe | could rig up a bucket shower, 
since they had all refused to swim in the 
river when they found out it had mud 
and weeds and maybe bloodsuckers. 
What had they expected, a beach? 

Chuck grunted himself to a climax 
and fell asleep. 


Next morning, we found that skunks 
had been into the groceries. Most of 
what I’d bought yesterday was a total 
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loss; eggs, bread, bacon, potatoes and 
onions broken, gnawed, and scattered. 
The skunks had especially enjoyed 
Renata’s home-made granola. “Didn't 
you know you should hang them out of 
reach?” | said. 

At least the flour, coffee and shorten- 
ing were protected in tins, and we still 
had some canned stuff. Seeing Renata’s 
face crumple | softened. “| should have 
told you about skunks and raccoons. | 
was just too tired. Never mind, we have 
some canned beans.” 

“Beans, beans, good for the heart, the 
more you eat, the more you fart,” Gavin 
sang. Renata made a face. Chuck didn’t 
say anything, just sat there with that 
smug look he always put on the morn- 
ing after to let everyone know he’d had 
Sex. 

“| wonder if Chad will be back?” said 
Renata brightly. 

“He’s already been,” | said. She 
looked where | was pointing and gave 
a little squeak. 

Two rabbits hung from the longhouse 
frame, their hind legs looped around the 
single crosspole in place, the foot of one 
leg thrust through a slit in the other leg. 
Tom Crow-Wing had sometimes been 
carrying rabbits like that when he’d 
stopped by at our house. 

“Oh, the poor things!” said Renata. 

Gavin got up for a closer look. “Their 
throats were cut,” he said, sounding as 
if he wasn’t going to be able to keep his 
beans down long enough to prove the 
truth of the song. 

“They were probably already dead 
when he cut their throats, that was just 
to bleed them,” | said. | was glad to see 
they’d also been gutted. “Either of you 
guys know how to skin rabbits?” | asked, 
without much hope. They didn’t. 

| ended up skinning them the best | 
could with Gavin’s new Swiss army 
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knife, the only really sharp knife we had. 
Dad had liked to have me along on 
hunting trips, to do the cooking. I’d 
hoped I’d never have to skin a rabbit 
again. On the other hand, it was nice to 
know we’d have something besides 
bannock and beans for supper tonight. 

There were no bullet holes in the rab- 
bits, but then Chad hadn't been carry- 
ing a gun. Their necks were broken, so 
| supposed they’d been trapped, al- 
though there were no marks from traps 
or snares either. 

| got the rabbits into the dutch oven 
and buried the oven in hot coals, while 
Renata did the dishes and the guys sat 
around trying to figure out from the book 
just how to turn a tree into shingles. 

“If we’re going to have a garden, 
we'd better get digging,” | said to 
Renata. Renata had been enthusiastic 
about growing our own vegetables. She 
was less enthusiastic about attacking the 
tough sod but | have to hand it to her, 
she refused to call it quits until I did. 

I'd never much enjoyed this kind of 
work myself. “Let’s take a break and 
look for wild leeks to go with the rabbit,” 
| said finally, and she was happy to drop 
her spade and follow me through the 
cedar bush. 

Over the crest of the hill, the cedars 
gave way to mixed hardwood descend- 
ing to a woody hollow, misty-green with 
new leaves and carpeted with trilliums. 
My heart melted with the sudden 
memory of things that had been good 
about my childhood on the bush farm; 
things like this. Then Renata spoiled it 
all by saying, “Such wonderful, cosmic 
vibrations—doesn’t it make you feel so 
close to the earth?” 

Renata was disillusioned again; leeks 
didn’t just pull out of the ground like 
green onions, but had to be dug. Some- 
how, when we were done and trudging 


back through the cedars, | was the only 
one with dirty hands and broken finger- 
nails. 

“What are these?” asked Renata, 
stopping and pointing to something at 
the foot of a tall old cedar. 

“Owl pellets.” | picked one up to 
show her the compacted fur and bone, 
but she made a face so | dropped it. 

“We can only make this work if we 
work together,” Renata said as we 
walked on. “You'll have to learn to 
share. That’s what a commune’s all 
about, you know.” 

“Huh?” That had come out of the 
blue. 

“Accepting people for who they are, 
allowing them the freedom to be them- 
selves. You know what | mean.” 

| didn’t, but | could guess. 

The guys had managed to cut down 
a large tree without it falling on either of 
them. 

Renata’s enthusiasm for gardening 
dipped even further during the after- 
noon. Eventually she wandered off into 
the cedars. Chuck wandered off into the 
cedars a little later. | was resting on the 
spade after digging out a particularly 
tough section of sod when | felt some- 
one behind me. | turned, and just man- 
aged to duck Gavin’s mouth on mine. 

“1 could use a break,” he said. 

“So could 1,” | said, maneuvering 
from between his arms, “but not that 
kind.” 

“Aw, come on. What do you think 
Chuck and Renata are doing right now?” 

“If they are, | hope they’re doing it in 
a patch of poison ivy.” 

“It’s people with hang-ups like yours 
that made the world the mess it is to- 
day.” 

“It’s not hang-ups. I’m sweaty, dirty 
and tired,” | said, and went back to dig- 


ging. 


“Uptight bitch,” he said, but he left 
me alone. 

Everybody was sweaty and dirty 
enough by late afternoon to overcome 
their qualms about swimming in a real 
river. 

We were just finishing supper when 
Chad turned up. Renata offered him 
some of the rabbit stew, and Chuck said, 
“Molly fixed it. Quite the little house- 
wife, Molly is.” 

“Thank you for the rabbits,” | said. 

Chad just nodded acknowledgment 
while he ate, silently and quickly, like 
the men | remembered from my child- 
hood. As he set the bow! aside he said, 
in that deep, unaccented voice, “You're 
right. She’d make a good wife,” looking 
straight across at me. 

“Are you an Indian?” Renata piped 
up. 
Chad turned his head toward her 
without shifting his body. 

“Native,” he said. 

“Far out,” said Chuck. 

“I’m part Indian,” said Renata. “My 
great-grandmother was a Cherokee 
princess.” 

“Really.” This time Chad’s voice was 
genuinely expressionless, but | saw a 
corner of his mouth go up briefly, and | 
quit being embarrassed for Renata and 
let myself be amused instead. 

Chuck had rolled a joint; he passed 
it to Renata to light and take the first 
toke. She passed it to Gavin, who toked 
and passed it to me. | toked, mostly be- 
cause Gavin's “uptight bitch” still 
rankled. I’d never got anything out of it; 
| faked my highs the way some women 
fake orgasms. Chad refused, and the 
joint started the rounds again. 

“If you’re an Indian, do you know 
how to build one of those things?” 
Gavin asked, gesturing toward the skel- 
eton of the longhouse. Chad turned his 
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head to look. | watched, fascinated. 
Maybe this was extra-good marijuana; 
I'd never seen anyone able to turn his 
head so far without turning his shoulders 
too. 

“No,” said Chad, turning back. “I’ve 
never needed one.” 

“Oh.” Gavin accepted the joint from 
Chuck. Chuck felt behind him for his 
guitar, tuned it, and started to play 
“Blowin’ in the Wind.” 

| took my toke, handed the joint to 
Renata, stood up and started to gather 
the dirty dishes into the empty dutch 
oven. “I'll wash them,” | said. “No sense 
putting more temptation in front of the 
skunks.” | headed for the river, followed 
by Dylan’s musings on freedom. | 
scrubbed the dishes, dried them, 
stacked them back in the dutch oven 
and headed back up the trail. 

And there was Chad, as if he’d 
dropped out of the air in front of me, 
eyes glowing golden in the slivers of 
moonlight that penetrated the dark ce- 
dars. Now what? | thought; another guy 
who’s all hands? 

But he didn’t touch me, not with his 
hands. He leaned forward and stroked 
his right cheek, lightly, against mine. His 
hair was feather-soft against my face, 
and as he laughed a low, five-beat laugh 
| could feel his breath on my ear. Then 
he moved back, lightly, with another 
laugh, and said, “I think you would 
make a good wife.” 

| could still feel his face against mine, 
and | couldn’t look away from those 
golden eyes—how could Renata have 
thought they were hazel? 

“You won't have trouble with skunks 
after tonight,” he said. “Would you like 
me to bring you a chicken tomorrow?” 

And then he was gone. 

Maybe | really did get high this time, 
| thought. 
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| initiated love-making with Chuck 
that night, | think because | wanted to 
forget the feel of Chad’s hair against my 
face and his breathy laugh in my ear. It 
didn’t work. 


There was a distant scent of skunk in the 
air the next morning, but our supplies 
were untouched. Except for the cooking 
gear; someone had moved the dutch 
oven to where it would be shaded when 
the sun rose. | lifted the lid. 

“Another present from Hiawatha?” 
said Gavin, looking over my shoulder. 

It was a large chicken, gutted and 
plucked but not very well plucked, as if 
it hadn’t been scalded first. “We'll have 
it with dumplings,” | said. 

Chuck and Gavin set to splitting 
shingles after breakfast. Renata half- 
heartedly joined me in breaking more 
ground. “When do we plant?” she 
asked. 

“If we work hard, maybe this after- 
noon,” | said. That gave her enough in- 
centive we might have done it. Then 
Gavin yelled, and we turned to see 
blood pouring out of his leg. | was use- 
less in this kind of emergency and 
Renata and Chuck weren’t much better, 
but finally we got a t-shirt tied around his 
leg. Renata drove Gavin into Owen 
Sound to the hospital. 

Chuck helped me finish turning over 
the garden, and | gave him a hand at 
splitting shingles, both of us working 
with commendable caution, and we fin- 
ished the afternoon with a swim. De- 
spite worry about Gavin, it was a nice 
afternoon; we were more easy with 
each other than we had been since we'd 
first got here. 

Renata and Gavin were back in time 
for supper. Gavin had stitches and a 
bandage and not much to say. Renata 
had some flower seeds. I’d had too nice 


an afternoon to point out that replace- 
ments for the seed potatoes would have 
been more useful. She and | even sat 
down together to plan the layout of the 
garden. 

“Corn, beans and squash,” she ex- 
plained to the guys while | served out 
the chicken and dumplings. “The Indi- 
ans called them the three sisters...” 

Chad stepped into the edge of the 
firelight. | wondered, as | handed him a 
bowl, if there was just a faint scent of 
skunk clinging about him. 

“Thanks for the chicken,” | said. | 
avoided looking at him, but I’d never 
been so acutely aware of anyone’s pres- 
ence before. 

Gavin, sitting on a stump to ease the 
pressure on his injured leg, rolled a joint. 
It was dark now; the oval moon was 
well up in the sky. “This is just like when 
| was a kid at camp,” he said. “Anyone 
know any ghost stories?” 

“Maybe there’s a ghost in these 
woods,” said Renata. “It’s your uncle’s 
land, Chuck. Do you know of any sto- 
ries?” 

Chuck shook his head, expelling his 
breath. “I wasn’t raised around here. 
How about you, Chad?” He passed the 
joint to Chad, who shook his head and 
passed it on to me without toking. 

“| know an Algonquin story,” he said. 

After last night | wasn’t sure | wanted 
to get high; I passed the joint to Renata. 

“Is that your tribe?” Renata asked af- 
ter she’d exhaled. “Algonquin?” 

His half-smile came and went, but he 
didn’t answer, only began: 

“This is the story of the great horned 
ow! who wanted a wife. He fell in love 
with a beautiful and accomplished girl, 
and asked for her hand in marriage. But 
the girl didn’t want to marry an owl, so 
her parents told the owl no.” 

I'd heard this story before, from Tom 


Crow-Wing. 

“So the owl took the shape of a hand- 
some young man and came to the girl’s 
village, and the girl, not knowing who 
he was, agreed to marry him. So they 
were married.” 

Chad hesitated, then went on, “And 
the owl took his new bride by the hand 
to lead her to his lodge. But on the way, 
the wind blew his hair back and she 
saw, instead of ears, the tufts of feathers 
of the great horned owl. That made her 
afraid.” 

That wasn’t the way Tom Crow-Wing 
had told it, but the rest was close; the 
courtship feast, the story-telling, the ruse 
of the whispered story to revealed the 
feathered ears the second time. | only 
half-listened, taking the opportunity to 
watch Chad covertly. Renata had been 
right; he was handsome. His hair might 
be prematurely grey and hanging any 
which way, his eyebrows tilted up al- 
most at right angles, and his long nose 
hooked, as if it had been broken, but it 
all fit together. And that broad-shoul- 
dered body could move so silently, we 
hadn’t known he was there until he 
stepped into the firelight. 

Chad was finishing the story. “Then 
the owl swooped softly down and took 
her in his talons and carried her away to 
his home.” He hesitated again, before 
adding, “And she fell in love with him 
and they lived happily ever after.” 

“Like a fairy tale,” said Renata. 

“Not quite,” I said. | stood up and 
gathered the dirty dishes into the dutch 
oven. 

As | started toward the path to the 
river | heard Renata ask with a giggle, 
“What would we find if we looked un- 
der your hair, Chad?” 

| washed the dishes, stacked them in 
the dutch oven, and started back 
through the cedars. 
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“| hate cedars, they grow so close and 
dark,” my mother used to say. And 
when Chad appeared, silently and sud- 
denly, it was as if the cedars moved in 
more closely, leaving me no room to 
sidestep or retreat. 

“And what did Renata find?” | asked. 
“Do you have feathers instead of ears?” 

“Why don’t you look for yourself?” 

“You didn’t tell the story right.” 

“The first part? About how it wasn’t 
the wind but sunrise the morning after 
the wedding?” 

“The last part. That’s a fairy-tale end- 
ing.” 

“White people’s ending to an Indian 
story? Why not? You and your friends 
see nothing wrong with playing at be- 
ing Indians.” 

“Not me.” 

“So why do you play with them? For 
love?” He moved forward and took the 
dutch oven from me, and set it down as 
if he were bowing to me. His arm 
brushed against mine as he straightened, 
and we turned, arm brushing arm, back 
brushing back, until once again we were 
facing each other, so close our bodies 
were almost touching. His right cheek 
caressed mine. His hair, dry, with a 
clean, slightly dusty scent, fell across my 
nose and lips as his face moved across 
mine. | stiffened against the expected 
hard, open, thrusting kiss, but it didn’t 
come. His mouth was cool, dry and soft, 
the kiss no more than a feather drawn 
across my lips, and then our left cheeks 
were touching, his face rubbing against 
mine in a gentle up and down motion. 
His low laugh was like an endearment 
breathed in my ear. 

| looked up. | couldn’t see the whites 
of his eyes, and the rings of gold around 
his night-widened pupils seemed to 
glow with a light of their own. | lifted a 
hand to brush back his hair from his ear, 
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and suddenly his hand was around my 
wrist, his nails sharp against my skin. 

“Not yet,” he said, forcing my hand 
down, not roughly but inexorably. Our 
faces touched again, he stepped back, 
released my wrist and was gone. 

When | got back to the clearing the 
fire had died. | was heading toward 
Chuck’s and my sleeping bags when 
Gavin's voice stopped me. “It’s already 
occupied.” 

| turned toward the voice. | could see 
the shadow of Gavin's prone body. 
Renata’s sleeping bag was empty. 

“She said she didn’t want to hurt my 
leg,” Gavin said. “How about you? 
Have a little sympathy for the invalid?” 

“Get some sleep,” | said. “That’s what 
I'm going to do.” | snatched up Renata’s 
sleeping bag and lay down on it at the 
edge of the clearing. 

| could hear an owl hooting back in 
the cedars; the resonant hoo-hoo-oo- 
hoo-hoo of a great horned owl. If | were 
to walk quietly back through the cedars, 
would | see what Tom Crow-Wing had 
shown my Dad? 

“| would have walked right under 
them if Tom hadn’t shown me. Owls. 
The damnedest thing...” 

We'd heard him come in. Mother 
had sent us to bed while she waited up, 
wrapped in a palpable atmosphere of 
anger, for Dad to get back. He’d been 
fishing with Tom Crow-Wing, and 
there’d been a bottle in his creel. Now 
his voice, while not slurred, had the 
careful cadence of making sure the 
words came out right. 

“...The damnedest thing,” Dad was 
telling my mother as my sister and | 
crept down the stairs. “Great horned 
owls, courting like a couple at a coun- 
try dance.” 

Dad dropped the creel on the table. 
“Like a couple at a country dance, back 


and forth for hours, swing your partner, 
like this...” 

He took my mother’s reluctant hand, 
pulling her up from her chair and to- 
ward him, bowing, circling shoulder to 
shoulder, bodies barely touching in a 
slow-motion sashay and do-sa-do. 

“And then they’d kiss, like this...” He 
rubbed his cheek against hers, gently, up 
and down. “And he’d tell her he loved 
her, like this...” he put his mouth next 
to her ear with a quiet, hooting chuckle, 
“like this...” My mother’s face softened, 
and she laughed. Then, over Dad's 
shoulder, she saw us on the stairs and 
stopped abruptly, ordering us up to bed. 
But the atmosphere had softened with 
my mother’s face, and later | heard rare 
quiet laughter from their bedroom. 

“Tell us about the owls,” my sister 
and | begged Tom Crow-Wing the next 
day, and he said, “I'll tell you the story 
of the great horned owl that we call...” 

| couldn’t remember Tom Crow- 
Wing’s name for the great horned owl, 
but | remembered how his story had 
ended. “And she got used to being mar- 
ried to him. Women have to get used to 
their husbands, no matter who they 
are.” My mother had snorted when she 
heard that. 


“Chicken again?” said Chuck the next 
morning. 

“| don’t see you off hunting for the 
pot,” | said. “You're too busy getting a 
little on the side.” 

“And what were you doing? It doesn’t 
take that long to do the dishes, and I saw 
Hiawatha follow you into the woods.” 

“I didn’t think killing chickens quali- 
fied as hunting,” said Gavin, limping up 
to take his seat on the stump. 

“Children, children,” caroled Renata. 
“We'll never have peace till we learn to 
share love. Let’s shed all these old 


repressions that made such a mess of the 
world.” Gavin didn’t appear to be as 
convinced of that philosophy as he had 
been the day before yesterday. Chuck 
was wearing his smug look. 

“Renata’s mad at Hiawatha,” said 
Gavin. “He wouldn't let her blow in his 
ears. He went off chasing you instead. 
Poor Renata, she wanted to be the first 
on the block to fuck an Indian.” 

By the time I'd finished getting the 
chicken cooking I’d made up my mind. 

“Drive me into town, Chuck,” I said. 

“Why?” 

“So | can catch the next bus back to 
Toronto, that’s why.” 

“Oh cool off, Molly. What's the big 
deal? One night with Renata! I’m not 
laying a heavy on you for whatever you 
were doing out there in the woods with 
Hiawatha.” 

“It’s not just that.” 

“Well, what the fuck is it then?” 

“This whole thing. It’s not only stupid, 
it’s dangerous. Look what happened to 
Gavin yesterday. I’m quitting, and the 
rest of you should too.” 

Chuck opened his mouth to protest, 
then stopped. | turned to see what had 
caught his eye. 

Two men, father and son maybe, 
stood at the edge of the clearing. They 
were country people, with the weath- 
ered faces, sun-bleached hair and work- 
worn clothes that distinguished real 
country people from fake ones like us. 
Beside me, Chuck gave a little gulp. 
They stepped forward and | saw they 
were carrying guns. 

“We heard there was some hippies 
camping out here but we didn’t believe 
it,” said the older one. 

“Would you like some coffee?” | said, 
since no one else seemed ready to 
speak. 

“Don’t mind if we do.” 
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Chuck sighed in relief as they 
propped their guns against a tree and 
came up to the fire. | poured them mugs 
of coffee and apologized for having no 
cream or sugar. 

“Good coffee, thank you, ma’am,” 
said the older man. The younger one’s 
eyes were glued to Renata’s cotton 
blouse. Renata didn’t look ready to shed 
her repressions with these guys. 

“What we're looking for,” said the 
older man, “is there’s been an owl after 
our chickens; got two in the last two 
days. You seen any sign of owls?” 

“We found some owl pellets,” said 
Renata brightly. 

“That's true,” | said, “but...” 

Just then a cannonade of caws rose 
from the cedar woods. 

“Never mind!” said the younger man. 
“Them crows found him for us for sure!” 
They scrambled up, grabbed their guns 
and disappeared into the woods, ignor- 
ing me when | called after them to stop. 

“Why didn’t you do something?” | 
yelled at Chuck. “It’s your uncle’s land. 
They’re trespassing unless you give 
them permission.” 

Chuck looked at me with a funny 
smile on his face. “It’s a good thing you 
got that chicken into the pot before they 
turned up,” he said. 

And from behind me Gavin said, 
“Hiawatha better hope those guys don’t 
figure out the owl they’re really after 
wears jeans and a flannel shirt.” 

There were shots in the woods. The 
crows scattered, the woods fell silent. 
The men emerged from the trees. 

“Missed him,” said the younger man 
in disgust. 

“Thanks for the coffee, ma’am,” said 
the older. They disappeared down the 
trail to the road. 

“Just one more day,” said Chuck. 
“Just help Renata put the garden in.” 
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“All right,” | said. 


Renata faded out when it came time to 
carry water up to the garden from the 
river, and the day was nearly over when 
| headed back from my last water-haul. 

As | approached the edge of the clear- 
ing, | heard new voices. | set down the 
bucket and slipped behind a tree. Uni- 
forms. Great; the two men had reported 
the chicken theft to the OPP. Chad had 
brought the chickens but we’d cooked 
and eaten them; did that make us acces- 
sories? | saw Chuck gesture toward the 
edge of the trees. This was the time of 
day Chad always turned up; it looked as 
if Chuck were trying to cover his ass by 
ratting on Chad. 

We had never seen what direction 
Chad came from, but if | circled the 
clearing maybe | could warn him. 

One of the officers was heading for 
where | stood. The cop was no woods- 
man; crackling brush gave him away. 
When | was sure | had lost him | set out 
to circle the clearing. The trees here 
grew too close together for there to be 
much underbrush, but the crowded 
younger trees competing with their par- 
ents made the going hard even while 
they lent concealment. | edged between 
them as quietly as | could, pausing fre- 
quently to disentangle my hair and 
clothes from the clutching branches. 

It grew dark, and | was no longer sure 
of my direction. | turned, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of our fire, but the trees 
grew too closely. 

| stood in the dark, forcing myself to 
relax. As my heart and breathing qui- 
eted, | began to hear other sounds; frogs 
... a Whippoorwill... 

A flute. The breathy notes of a small 
wooden flute playing an unidentifiable 
but compelling tune. 

“Now the owl made himself a magic 


flute,” Tom Crow-Wing told us, “that 
played such beautiful music no girl 
could resist it, and he waited in the 
woods near the village. He had to wait 
a long time, because the girl was afraid. 
But finally the girl decided it was silly to 
be afraid... 

| turned slowly to locate the sound. 
The moon had come out; ahead of me 
a shaft of silver picked out a clearing. | 
knew where | was now; where the ce- 
dars gave way to mixed hardwoods. 
Below me the carpet of trilliums glowed 
silver in the moonlight. Around me, the 
scent of cedars hung suspended in the 
remnants of the day’s heat. 

| followed the music to the last great 
cedar before the hardwoods. The music 
stopped. Chad dropped silently to the 
ground. 

“Tell us about the owls,” my sister 
and | begged. And Tom Crow-Wing 
said, “I'll tell you the story of the great 
horned owl that we call...” 

Not Chad. The great horned owl, 
called... 

“Ke-j’ko-ko-ko’o,” | said. 

“You say it very well,” he said, step- 
ping forward and, leaning toward me, 
repeated his name in my ear, like a 
throaty chuckle. We began to dance, 
slowly, forward and back; a slow 
sashay, always touching, shoulder to 
shoulder, back to back; and then face to 
face, close enough to kiss. As our cheeks 
touched he whispered: 

“So they were married, and Ke-j’ko- 
ko-ko’o took her by the hand and led 
her to his lodge...” 

Our hands joined. We circled, then 
came face to face again. His lips moved 
across mine, across my cheek to kiss my 
ear. 

“...where he spread out furs for a 
bed...” 

We were so close | could feel the 


warmth of his body, his heartbeat, 
through my clothes. | raised my arms to 
put them around his neck but he 
stepped back, laughing, circled and 
leaned forward to lay his face against 
mine, and said quietly, “You wouldn’t 
be afraid, would you?” 

| shook my head. The movement 
brought our eyes opposite; great, gold- 
ringed black pupils staring into mine. 
His lips met mine in a cool, light kiss and 
moved across my face to my other ear. 
“And that night he did for her all that a 
new husband should do to please a be- 
loved young wife...” 

His arms were around me like soft, 
quiet wings. | raised my hands to his 
thick, feathery hair and whispered “Ke- 
j’ko-ko-ko’o,” a name like rare laughter. 


| got back to the clearing next morning 
to find everything packed into the 
pickup. 

“Where were you?” Chuck said. 

| didn’t bother to answer, only asked, 
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“What's going on?” 

Chuck didn’t answer, so Gavin did. 
“Fearless leader here,” he said, “doesn’t 
know how to read maps.” 

| looked at Chuck. He just picked up 
his guitar and headed down the path. 
Gavin snickered. 

“This isn’t his uncle’s land. His 
uncle’s land is half a mile downriver. 
The provincial police were here last 
night to kick us off.” 

“It was very nice of the owner,” said 
Renata, “not to press charges.” 


The apartment building | live in now is 
on the edge of the city, just across the 
road from woods and open country. The 
wood is a protected area, and a good 
thing too, because some of the neigh- 
bors don’t like owls. They say owls kill 
cats. Even the neighbors without cats 
complain that the mating calls, early in 
the year, keep them awake. 

| don’t mind. Women get used to 
their husbands, no matter who they are. 
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ON Writing: 


Cover Your ASCII 


Robert J. Sawyer 


Over the last two years, we’ve talked about how to make your stories 
better. This time, though, | want to look at the items you mail out with 
your stories: cover letters and self-addressed stamped envelopes. My wife 
Carolyn Clink and | recently edited the Canadian SF anthology Tesser- 
acts°’—and we were shocked by how many people didn’t know how to 
handle these two companions to any good submission. 


Cover Letters 


Most editors expect to receive a cover letter with your manuscript. It should be 
short and sweet: 


Dear [editor’s name]: 

Enclosed is my 4,300-word short story entitled “Zombies of Zubenelgenubi” for 
consideration in CyberCanuck. 

My work has previously been published in On Spec, TransVersions, and 
Tesseracts’. 

The manuscript is a disposable copy; | enclose a letter-sized SASE for your reply. 


Make sure your address and phone number appear in the letterhead (they should 
also be on the manuscript). And, for Algis’s sake, spell the editor’s name correctly 
(Kristine Kathryn Rusch used to bounce anything from The Magazine of Fantasy & 
Science Fiction that had any of her names wrong). Also specify the publication you 
are submitting to—many editors work on multiple projects simultaneously. 

If you have some, list a few publication credits (major nonfiction credits are okay, 
if you don’t have any fiction ones). If you have expertise related to the story, you 
could mention that, too (an astronomy degree would carry weight if you're 


submitting to Analog). But don’t pad the 
letter with meaningless credentials: no 
one cares if you belong to the Canadian 
Authors Association (which has no 
membership requirements), that you 
workshop every week, or that your 
mother thinks you’re the new Isaac C. 
Heinlein. 

If the submission is disposable (mean- 
ing all you want back is the editor’s re- 
ply, not the story), say so here—and say 
it again on the manuscript. 

If there’s anything else the editor 
needs to know (for instance, that the 
story has been previous published, even 
in another language), say it. Carolyn and 
| were furious to discover one of the sto- 
ries we wanted to take was an undis- 
closed reprint. And don’t think that just 
because the story hasn't been published 
in English that you don’t have to disclose 
the fact that it’s already appeared in 
French — or the converse, of course — 
or that you don’t need to mention that 
the story has already been posted on 
your World Wide Web home page. You 
must lay out, in plain language, the en- 
tire pedigree of the work you are offer- 
ing for sale. 

Just as important is what’s not in- 
cluded. Don’t try to synopsize the story. 
It’s an instant turnoff to read things like 
“ ‘Zombies’ is a poignant love triangle 
between two humans and an alien 
slime-being...” 

Likewise, don’t tell the editor why 
you wrote the story: “I was inspired to 
pen this tale after discovering slime be- 
tween my own toes—moving me to ask 
that classic SF question of ‘What if?’...” 
None of that matters; the story should 
stand on its own. 
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SASEs 


A SASE is a self-addressed stamped 


-envelope. That means the destination 


address—the one that appears on the 
lower half of the envelope—is your own 
complete address. (We got some SASEs 
that were addressed to us, instead of the 
submitter.) 

We were stunned to see how many 
people sent envelopes with no stamps, 
or sent big SASEs for return of the manu- 
script, but with insufficient postage. 
Also, don’t send loose stamps: stick the 
stamps on the envelope yourself. 

If you're submitting to a market out- 
side your own country, you need stamps 
from that country—Canadian stamps 
are no good in the United States, and 
vice versa. If you can’t get hold of for- 
eign stamps, buy International Postal 
Reply Coupons at the post office, and 
include one for every thirty grams of 
material you want mailed back to you. 

You must submit a SASE with every 
story manuscript (although one SASE per 
small batch of poems is fine). Some writ- 
ers made multiple submissions to 
Tesseracts® on different dates, but only 
sent a SASE with the first submission, 
expecting us to sort through hundreds of 
envelopes to find theirs (instead, of 
course, they got left to the very end of 
the reading process). 

Others said they hadn’t bothered 
with a SASE, but told us we could reply 
by e-mail. That’s a no-no: never ask an 
editor for special treatment. The only 
way in which you want to stand out 
from the crowd is by making a proper, 
professional-looking submission. 

Good luck! e 


Robert J. Sawyer won Le Grand Prix de I’Imaginaire, France’s top honor 
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